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A Weekly Rowepenes, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted he interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 


LUCY STONE, Eprror. 


T. W. HIGGINSON,........ 
H. B. BLACKWELL,... . } 
JutIa WaRD Howe, 
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Mrs. H. M. T. Curier, 
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Crus Ratres—10 copies one year, $20.00. 


Boston Orrice—No. 5, Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 





EDITORIAL 
CoNTRIBUTORS. 


Specimen copies sent on receipt of two cent stamp. 


PHILADELPHIA Orrice.—Rooms of the Pennsyl 
vania Society, 700 Arch St. 


Sr. Louis Orrioz.—Mr. J. M. Dutro, 17th and 
Poplar Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia,700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
maN’s JOURNAL for sale. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1, Any person who takes a py! regularly from 
the posi-office—whether directe his name or an- 
other's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. 


2. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it unti payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 





AVAILETH. 


LAST POEM OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


Say not, “The struggle naught availeth; 
The labor and the wounds are vain; 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain.” 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the fleld. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main; 


And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright! 
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CLUBS FOR ME AND WOMEN. 

In barbarous and half-civilized countries, 
the sexes take their meals separately, the 
women generally coming later than the 
men. Our social clubs in cities are gener- 
ally uncivilized in this respect. The St. 
Botolph Club admits no women except as 
special guests; the New England Women’s 
Club no men except by particular invitation. 
Their ordinary dinners or suppers are for 
one sex only; or if members of the other 
sex are present it isexceptional. But when 
we get off the pavements we find a change 
of habits. At every country cattle-show or 
agricultural fair there is a ‘‘banquet,” and 
at that banquet the farmers’ wives and 
daughters not only assist as hosts but sit 
down as guests. The same has been true, 
so far as 1 know, at all the centennial festi- 
vals and local celebrations which have late- 
ly been so abundant. At the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the first settie- 
ment of Cambridge, the men and women of 
the city sat down together at the dinner. 
Even Cambridge sided with the country 
practice on that occasion, nor do I know 
that anybody so much as hinted that it 
might better be otherwise. The country is 
thus, in this respect, more civilized than 
the city, being more remote from the bar- 
barous practice of separation at meals. 

Ishould think that the progress of en- 
lightenment, even in cities, would soon 
reach the point when there would at any 
rate be club-houses and club-dinners for 
both sexes. All experience shows that you 
get better company, better sense, better 
flashes of wit, from the combination. I 
was always struck with the fact that at the 
Radical Club in Chestnut street the talk 
was greatly helped by the presence of wo- 
men, and was much brighter than at similar 
clubs which I have frequented, made up of 
men alone. The success of the Town and 
Country Club at Newport was largely due 
to this mixed character. The new Casino 
at Newport is simply a club-house for so- 
ciety and entertainment, to which both 
sexes can go freely. There is no conceiv- 
able reason why there should not be in 
Boston, a club-house where both sexes may 
meet, as they do at two or threein London. 
It is surely as unobjectionable as that per- 
sons of different sexes should reside in the 
Same hotel. 

There was a time when in any city of the 
World it would have involved utter loss of 
character for a woman to go into a public 
house and order her dinner, as hundreds of 





women do at the Parker House every day. 

A club-house is simply a hotel carried on 
by the members themselves, and implies 
more restriction and more safety—not less 
—than is to be counted upon in an ordinary 
hotel. 

The number of mere dinner-clubs con- 
stantly increases in Boston; every Saturday 
sees a dozen of them in operation, but not 
one of them, so far as I know, admits wo- 
men. This is of itself a limitation to their 
social resources. The St. Botolph Club 
offers theatricals and a picture-show to the 
other sex occasionally; the Papyrus Club 
set the example of having ladies at dinner 
once a year, and did this so effectually that 
the publishers of the Atlantic, who did not 
invite its fair contributors to meet Whittier 
on his birthday, invited them afterwards to 
meet Holmes. But no club has been even 
proposed, so far as I know, which should 
include both sexes on equal terms, except 
in the newly-born ‘‘Social Temperance Un- 
ion.” If dining together tends to peace, 
there is certainly no clags of persons who 
need it more, just now, than the various 
subdivisions of temperance men; and since 
women have not been the leaders in their 
disputes, they can doubtless aid in restoring 
harmony. This club was intended, as I 
have supposed, to bring together all shades 
of temperance feeling; but the preamble 
pledges the members to a desire ‘‘to over- 
throw the traffic in intoxicating drinks,” 
and this will probably be construed by the 
outside world as limiting the membership 
to prohibitionists, which seems a pity. A 
temperance ‘‘banquet” once a month, open 
to men and women elike, and accompanied 
by good speaking and music, would set a 
wholesome example to all other clubs. 
Time was when it would have been consid- 
ered the height of absurdity to expect wit 
or eloquence without wine; but happily we 
are changing all that. T. W. H. 





A DAY’S JOURNEY IN THE AZORES. 
FROM PONTA DELGADA TO THE FURNAS VAL- 
LEY. 


—_— 


The valley of the Furnas is twenty-seven 
miles from Ponta Delgada, the seaport of 
San Miguel, the largest island of the Azo- 
rean group. It takes its name from the hot 
springs and geysers of mineral water which 
render it a resort for invalids. With the 
usual three-mule carriage and charioteer,and 
three donkeys and their drivers behind to 
carry our luggage, we started for the Fur- 
nas. Leaving the suburbs, the hills grew 
higher, and were covered with pine trees, 
which had a homelike look, or would have 
had, but for the piles of staves for the win- 
ter orange boxes, already sawed and lying 
in the woods. The orange of San Miguel 
is the finest in the world, and hundreds of 
boxes are annually sent to England. The 
road is excellent, hard-trodden and slightly 
convex, with stone water. courses at the side, 
masonry along every precipice, and stone 
bridges over every mountaintorrent. Ever 
and anon, we ran down at full speed from 
the top of steep hills to the very shore of 
the sea, meeting the cool breeze and dash- 
ing through villages quaint and pretty and, 
alas! poor in direct ratio to their pictur- 
esqueness, Half-clad women, with folded 
arms, idle and inane, but for the look of 
stolid despair on their otherwise expression- 
less faces, crouched on the floor of their 
squalid huts, which they shared with the 
hens and pigeons. Naked babies crawled 
about the doors, and an army of brutal and 
savage children ran clamoring after us for 
alms. 

All along our route, old stone fountains 
babbled, and from their brazen throats 
poured cool mountain springs to refresh the 
weary traveller. Women were filling their 
great red water-jars at the spouts, others had 
dammed up the overflow in the road, and 
were washing their clothes in the puddle. 
Many were harvesting. Great heaps of 
corn lay on the eras, and whole families 
were squatting beside them braiding 
bunches of ears together by the husks. 
These the men hung up high to dry on four 
poles put together like a wigwam, mount- 
ing to the top by ladders. Beautiful in 
color were these rural pictures. Pearly 
white and orange-yellow stacks, towering 
up side by side from the gray floor of the 
eira, with the blue sky or the bluer sea fora 
background. 

Finally a pair of cattle was hitched 
ahead of our mules, and we started on the 
last pull up the mountain. As we ascend- 
ed, the land grew more sterile. Goats 
clambered up the narrow mountain paths. 
It grew chilly. The clouds hung lower, 
Spits of rain pelted us sharply now and 
then. Silence brooded over the place, and 
the gloom infected us. But for the bright 








little heather, we should have felt we were 
entering the land of desolation., At last, we 
ran out on a narrow tongue of the table 
land, and stopped. A stupendous view lay 
before us. Hundreds of feet beneath, the 
valley of the Furnas, yawning ana smoking 
like the bottomless pit, the steam of its gey- 
sers illumined by the last rays of the setting 
sun, flaming up from its depths. Fasten- 
ing an iron shoe to the hind wheel of the 
carriage, we ploughed along the level for a 
few feet, the driver plied his lash, and 
down we fiew. Round fearful curves and 
sharp zigzags, dashing wildly down the 
precipice, sliding near enough to its walled 
edge to make us faint with the awful 
glimpses of the gulf below. The bottom 
reached, our tongues are loosed. There is 
certainly a charming novelty in the idea of 
dwelling for a while in an extinct crater. 
Not so extinct, however, but that it still 
quivers with half-suppressed convulsions ot 
internal rage, and mutters sullen premoni- 
tions of future outburst. Notso alive eith- 
er, but that man has pitched his habitation 
allover its surface, and cornfields wave 
upon its slopes, and the grain and the sweet 
potato flourish, cheated into a tropical lux- 
uriance by its subterranean fires, and water- 
ed by the spray of its boiling brooks. 

There is a good Portugueseinn in the vil- 
lage of the Furnas, but this was not our des- 
tination. We were bound for an English es- 
tate two or three miles beyond, the steward 
of which is privileged to receive a few 
guests, whenever the mansion is not occu- 
pied by the owner’s family. Dismissing our 
carriage, in a twinkling, five donkeys and 
their drivers put themselves at our service, 
and we started for Mr. B’s. Windingin and 
out among the hills, from which ir on brooks 
poured down in their rusty beds, we crossed 
the river of the Furnas crater, on the oppo- 
site side from that oy which we had entered, 
and dropped down in toits duplicate,a crater 
as deep, as wonderful as the first. Leaving 
the mainroad, we struck into a donkey path, 
following the lake shore up to the estate of 
Grena. Its great white house, the only one 
in the crater, came into view about a mile 
ahead, beautifully situated on a high ter- 
race, supported by two bold 
lands that sloped to the lake. Behind it 
rose cliffs as majestic as the Eagle Cliff at 
Franconia Notch, with surrounding scenery 
even grander, because connected with such 
sublime manifestations of nature. Hawks 
flew screaming about the cliffs. No other 
sound but the little patter of the donkeys’ 
feet. Clouds rolled and seethed cut of the 
truncated peaks of the crater rim, the sky 
was overcast, the wind sighed through the 
pines. A sombre sky, a mournful wind. 
Here and there the surface of the lake along 
the shore bubbled with asluggish ebullition. 
Fumes of sulphur filled the air. 

The rocks on either side the path as we 
wound along the cliff were warm. Vol- 
umes of thick steam rose from a lakelet 
which boiled up from its very depths with a 
violent agitation. Nothing could be more 
impressive than that twilight ride in that 
strange land. The still, dark lake silently 
exhaling its poisonous gases; the ponda 
fierce hot caldron noisily threatening hor- 
rible death to one whose foot might slip on 
its brink; the ground rent and riven, groan- 
ing at every rift, and sweating at every pore 
with the terrible struggles of the panting 
giant below,—chained for a time, but none 
can tell how soon to be let loose with dev- 
astating power upon that smiling valley. 

At much inconvenience to herself and 
with a totally un-English cordiality, the 
mistress uf the mansion made room for us, 
and we were soon estalished in comfortable 
quarters. 

The house is a thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and abruptly behind it tower 
cliffs a thousand feet higher. The scenery 
is enchanting, with the placid lake dreamily 
reflecting the beautiful alps; and the deep 
ravines among which fair Echo runs shout- 
ing whole sentences. ‘‘It is like the Tyrol, 
like Interlachen!” cried our invalid,drawing 
back her curtain the morning after our ar- 
rival; but it is like nothing but its own ini- 
mitable self. 

Our life here was like a chapter out of 
“Quits.” Going to ‘The Top” before 
breakfast to drink new milk while the herds- 
man milked, with a bit of black bread in 
our pockets and alpenstocks in our hands, 
was like Nora’s excursions in the Tyrol. 
“The Top” was an alpine solitude, with 
here and there its cheesemakers, its fagot 
cutters, and its charcoal burners. It was 
like Nora, anxiously waiting for the return 
of her cousin Jack from one of his adven- 
tures, when we went out in the moonlight, 
and heard the peasants hallooing and wak- 
ing the echoes on the other side of the lake, 





and voices far away among the hills, and 








saw white figures stealing along the shore, 
and finally a dark object bounded up the 
path close by us, and it was our collegian 
returned from the festa. The Miller and 
the Forester, Seppel and Rosel,—we found 
them all here,—but with Portuguese names. 
C. ALIcE BAKER. 


> 


HOW SHE WAS CONVERTED. | 





We have lately received a letter from a 
bright Woman’s Rights girl, who ‘‘holds 
the fort’ almost alone in an intensely con- 
servative New Englard village. No part of 
the letter was intended for publication, but 
we hope our friend will forgive us for print- 
ing her account of her conversion, to en- 
courage others. 


Did I ever tell you how I became a con- 
vert to Woman Suffrage? It was not from 
very deep conviction; indeed, I’m afraid I 
have not yet been fully sanctified in the 
faith. My father never said much about it, 
but he brought me up with the same jus- 
tice and privileges that my brother had. He 
always made me feel that I was an equal. I 
grew into aniodependent spirit, but thought 
Suffrage abominable; and as for the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, I wouldn’t have touched it 
with a pair of tongs. 

One day it came to me like a flash,—what 
argument against Woman Suffrage did I ev- 
er hear that I would accept as sound?—and 
I could not remember or make one. Where- 
upon I decided to be a believer. Thena 
friend who took the JounNat used to lend 
it to me, and when she went off in the sum- 
mer she left her papers for me to read. Of 
course I could not do without it after I had 
once learned to like it,—or rather, once be- 
gun to read it. 


We wish every intelligent girl who has 
hitherto “thought Suffrage abominable,” 
without asking why, would try to remem- 
ber or make a sound argument proving it 
abominable. We also wish that every sub- 
scriber of the Woman’s JouRNAL would 
lend his or her paper to as many people as 
possible. Itisaneasy way to do good. 

A. 8. B. 
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ITALIAN UNIVERSITIES ADMIT WOMEN. 

While American colleges and universities 
are making a ‘‘to do”about women students, 
‘the question is settled very naturally and 
quietly in Italy. A correspondent writing 
from Rome says that lately a poetess of 
Pinerola passed a very fine examination at 
the university of Turin. The faculty pro- 
claimed her ‘‘dottressa” unanimously, and 
congratulated her cordially upon her suc- 
cess. When she left the hall of examina- 
tion all the students formed in a double 
line, and as she passed down the middle of 
this hedge of galantegiovani they saluted 
her with respectful applause. 

Two other young Italian women have 
been receiving university honors, and here 
in Rowe, too—from the Roman unrversity! 
It was only a fortnight ago, that Signorina 
Carolina Magistrelli of Mantua, and Sig- 
norina Evangelina Bottero of Aqui, received 
the degree of ‘‘dottresse” in natural sciences, 
zoology, and ali the other ‘ologies’ scientific. 
They received also the unanimous vote and 
congratulations of the faculty. Their grad- 
uating theses are so remarkable that they 
are to be sent to the academy of the Lincei 
(Royal). The province of Mantua gave 
Signorina Magistrelli a pension to enable 
her to complete her studies,and the minister 
of public instruction lately gave 600 francs 
to each one, as an encouragement to con- 
tinue her work. 





HOW TO BE REGISTERED. 

The board of registrars of voters, 30 
Pemberton square, Boston, have given us 
the following official information, for the 
benefit of women wishing to be registered 
as voters for school committee: 

** All women (not already registered this 
year) who registered last year on other than 
poll-tax bills, must appear at the office of 
the Registrars or Assistant Registrars, and 
present the evidence of their right to regis- 
ter, on or before Nov. 29, 1881, on which 
day registration for municipal election ceas- 
es, at ten o’clock P. M.” 

** All those who registered last year on 
poll-tax bills of 1880, and are also assessed 
for 1881, will find their names on the lists 
published and posted by the Registrars of 
Voters as required by law.” L. 8. 


-—s 
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EARNING HER SALT. 

An Illinois farmer declared that his 
daughter didn’t earn her salt. She retorted 
that she would be glad to stand on the same 
footing as his hired help. He consented, 
signed an agreement, and soon forgot all 
about it. That happened five years ago. 
Now the girl sues for wages, and gets a 
verdict of $500, 











CONCERNING WOMEN, 


ab 
Tue Ex-Empress Eveentreis writing her 
memoirs. 


Vrrernt1a Burton, until recently associ- 
ate editor of the Terre Haute Hnterprise, is 
collecting material for a new book. 


Miss Myra Kinessury, who has had 
charge of achurch in Vermont for the past 
year, has just been ordained as a Universa- 
list min‘ster at Sheshequin, Pa. 


Miss GRIswoLD, the young American 
prima donna, is spoken of by the Paris crit- 
ics as the best Marguerite heard in France 
since the best days of Christine Nilsson. 


Miss Saran B. Ropryson has been ap- 
pointed deputy collector of internal reve- 
nue by Cellector Ward, of Brooklyn, with 
the approval of the authorities at Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs. Smita from the Royal School of 
Art Needlework at South Kensington, di- 
rector of the school of the Boston Society 
of Decorative Art, is giving a course of 
lessons at Lasell Seminary. 


Miss Fannie Hourtocnines, daughter of 
the Government’s guardian of the Yosemite 
and the first white child born in the great 
valley, died there recently. She was sev- 
enteen years of age and was known to hun- 
dreds of visitors from all parts of the world. 


Mrs. GARFIELD has rented a handsome 
and comfortable house on Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland, and will spend the winter there 
with her daughter and her younger sons. 
She will take possession in a few weeks, 
and her children will then immediately en- 
ter school. 


Miss Fannie J. Crospy, author of many 
popular hymns, is now about fifty years old, 
and has been blind from her infancy. Ata 
large gathering of Sunday school children 
lately held in her honor, she delivered a 
recitation in which she imitated the differ- 
ent street calls so perfectly that the chil- 
dren shrieked with laughter. The spirit of 
trust and cheerfulness breathed by her 
hymns is said to be the spirit of her whole 
life. ~>o 


Mrs. Lucy HAMfPTO’ Hooper, in one of 
her bright letters to the Philadelphia Tele- 
graph, says that a short time ago a foreign 
lady of rank, who was conversing with the 
Queen of Spain respecting Spanish manners 
and customs, asked her Majesty how she 
could endure to sit through a bull-fight. 
“Ah!” said Dona Curistina, ‘‘you know I 
am very near-sighted, and whenever I go to 
a bull-fight, I always forget to take my eye- 
glasses with me.” 


Mrs. ExizasetH Oakes SmirTu, in the 
Springfield Republican, says: ‘‘It is not in- 
tellectual but moral culture that we need. 
We know too much. Children can give the 
boundary of every country under heaven; 
but the boundary line between truth and 
falsehood, honesty and fraud, virtue and 
vice, they know nothing about. Let us give 
up all the “isms,” and let girls and boys 
be put down to the study of common hones- 
ty,—honesty in its ultimate and entire 
meaning.” 


Mrs. D. C. Hamriton has founded an 
industrial college for women. She is now 
training thirty-eight pupils in the art of 
dress.naking, and a case of paper work she 
exhibits shows the progress made by schol- 
ars in two or three weeks. She has over 
300 applications for admission to the col- 
lege during the coming winter. The college 
was founded witha view of teaching young 
women how to make a living. Millinery, 
dressmaking, hair-work, embroidery and 
stamping include the branches of ‘‘study.” 
Each pupil is allowed to remain until she 
thoroughly understands the business, and 
the time usually required is from six to 
eight weeks. 


Miss HELEN ZIMMERN is engaged upon a 
work which is likely to attract attention 
from its novelty and the charm of its sub- 
ject. She isrefashioning, in language stu- 
diously simple and almost archaic, the sto- 
ries told by the Persian poet Firdusi in his 
famous epic. The only previous attempt 
to present any portion of the ‘Shah 
Nameh” to English readers was made by 
James Atkinson of the East India Compa- 
ny’s service in 1832. This fragmentary 
version, which is in prose and verse, is flat 
in style and imperfect in scholarship, 
the text of Firdasi having at that time not 
enjoyed the advantage of Mohl’s critical 
examination. Miss Zimmern’s work, which 
will be entitled “The Epic of Kings,” will 
be adorned with etchings by Alma Tadema, 
R. A., and will possess a prefatory poem 
by Mr. Edmund W. Gosse. The publish- 
ers will be Messrs. Marshall Japp & Co., 
London. 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
A PICTURE. 


— 
BY JESSIE GOODWIN. ' 








eee oe eat 

A yard set deep with grasses; 
The bittersweet beside the porch 

al oui Gh commer pana 


"The cherry-tree beside the gate 

* Is still its constant warden; 
The flowers of early summer bloom 
Once more along the garden. 
I see the birch trees on the hill, 
Their white tranks warm and sunny, 
I see the locust grove, where late 
Brown bees found fragrant honey. 
By the ravine the butternut 
Its limbs in green is lacing; 
Deep in the shade the squirrels tame 
From sree to tree are chasing. 
Beside the western door, the elm 
Au oriole’s nest is swinging; 
The apple trees below the hill 
With robin-songs are ringing. 


I see the hills beyond the town, 

With purple delis and fallows, 

With woodlands, where the hidden brooks 
Flash over mossy shallows. 


I see a well-known face bend low 
And gently to the flowers; 

I clasp the gentle hands that ne’er 
Grew harsh in weariest hours. 


Oh, could we go but just once more, 
And, from the elm-tree shadow, 

Watch for one hour the sunshine charm 
The mountain and the meadow! 


If we could go but once again, 

To note the garden’s growing, 

To see if on some green-sheathed bud 
A raby flush were showing! 


It may not be. The garden waits 
In vain for our returning, 
As wait the hearts that watch in vain 
Through years of ceaseless yearning. 
The picture lives, and ever comes, 
Each day new grace revealing; 
The memory of her ministry 
Is full of strength and healing. 

For the Woman's J ournal. 

THE DREAMER. 


RY WILLIAM A. BURR. 





The clinging clematis drapes the bushes 
With green, and with starry bloom, 

When the mass was woven, the cunning weaver 
Must have been a-dream at his loom; 

For see! could one who was not a dreamer 
Have tangled the threads up s0, 

And made a thing so confused and lovely 
As this, 1 fain would know? 


Within the bower maid May is sitting, 
And May is a dreamer, too, 

For her eyer, wide open, and soft, and lustrous, 
Like violets wet with dew, 

Are fixed on—nothing? Ah well! what wonders 
The world would never have seen, 

Had none e’er sat as our May is sitting 
Out there in her bower of green! 

—Denver, Col. 





in 
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THE TREE GOD PLANTS. 
The wind that blows can never kill 
The tree God plante; 
It bloweth east, it bloweth west, 
The tender leaves have little rest, 
But any wind that blows is best: 
The tree God plants 
Strikes deeper root, grows higher still, 
Spreads wider boughs, for God's good-will 
Meets allits wants. 


There is no frost hath power to blight 
The tree God shields; 
The roots are warm beneath soft snows, 
And when spring comes it surely knows, 
And every bud to blossom grows, 
The tree God shields 
Grows on apace by day and night, 
Till, sweet to taste and fair to sight, 
Its fruit it yields. 


There 1s no storm hath power to blast 
The tree God knows; ; 
No thunder bolt, nor beating rain, 
Nor lightning flash, nor hurricane,— 
When they are spect it doth remain. 
The tree God knows 
Through every tempest standeth fast, 
And from its first day to its last 
Still fairer grows. 


If in the soul’s still garden-place 
A seed God sows,— 

A little seed,—it soon will grow, 

And far and near all men will know, 

For heavenly lands he bids it blow. 
A seed God sows, 

And up it springs by day and night: 

Though life, through death, it groweth right, 
Forever grows. 

—Ohristian Register. 








For the Woman's Journal. 


DIDO. ‘ 


A REMINISCENCE OF VIRGINIA. 


BY ELLEN E. CHASE. 


She came up the long oak avenue with 
the air of a princess, notwithstanding the 
bucket of water poised upon her head. 

“Ah! blood will tell,’ I said to myself, 
thinking of one of her far-off ancestors— 
the old King Powhatan. 

For there was mingled in the veins of the 
bond-woman, the blood of three races, Af- 
rican, Indian and Anglo-Saxon. 

“She belonged to Gov. Floyd’s estate,” 
Cecilia said to me, as Dido came nearer, 
scarcely deigning to notice us by so much 
as the glance of an eye. 

I felt sure that there was upon her face, 
beside the stamp of royalty, also the majes- 
ty of sorrow, so I, as a lineal descendant of 
Eve, dared to question further her fair mis- 
tress, smiling at my side. 

“Dido!” said I, ‘‘what an odd name for 
aslave! I wonder if there be an Aneas, 
too?” . ; 





Cecilia laughed. 

“Yes, and no. It is Joseph rather, and 
he is sold into Egypt.” 

“Oh!” Isaid. ‘That is the reason, then. 
I mean the reasonshe never smiles or goes 
about singing, Jike the’ others.” 

“Yes,” answered Cecilia. ‘She has nev- 
er been the same since he was sold, though 
she was always haughty and defiant. You 
see Joe was so constantly plotting to run 
away, and arousing a spirit of revolt among 
the other slaves, that Robert sold him toa 
Georgia planter, who chanced to be travel- 
ling through Virginia. 

‘‘What a tempest there was, when Dido 
first knew Joe was gone! We were really 
afraid she would destroy herself, and she is 
quite too valuable to lose.” 

‘Mamma, mamma!” called a_ sweet, 
childish voice. ‘‘You promised to go with 
us over to the chinquapin copse. Here are 
Davy and I and old Bruno, and here’s Pete 
to carry the basket.” 

I stood alone upon the veranda, watching 
them as they flitted hither and thither 
among the trees; the soft October sunshine 
glinting through the branches; an indescrib- 
able loveliness all about me. ‘‘It is Eden,” 
I said, ‘‘or would be if it were not for this 
curse,” 


One evening Cecilia tapped at my door. 
“Come!” she said. ‘‘I want you to hear 
Dido sing. The others have gone to a 
frolic at Judy’s cabin, over the hill, and I 
know Dido willsing, since she is alone. She 
never will now-a-days, if she knows any 
one hears her.” 

We went down the moon-lit oak avenue, 
crossed the foot-bridge that spanned the 
little brook, and took the back path up the 
hill. ‘‘We will wait here,” Cecilia said, 
“within the shadow of this thicket.” 

Over the hill came the faint sound of the 
revelry at Aunt Judy’s cabin, the laughter 
of the merry-makers, the tuning of the 
fiddle and the twanging of the banjo. In 
the copse beyond we heard the disturbed 
twitter of some bird, below us the little 
brook tinkled softly its silver bells. I be- 
gan to think we had come in vain, when a 
low, clear note smote all Other sounds into 
silence. 

At first 1 could distinguish no words, but 
I knew that I was listening to the purest 
contralto voice I had ever heard. Soon the 
melody grew clearer and more intense, and 
the very soul of sorrow seemed breathing 
through the words of the weird refrain: 

“O Lord, oh, my Lord, oh, my good Lord! 
Keep me from sinking down!” 

We saw that Dido had come out of the 
shadow of her cabin and stood in the moon- 
light, her hands clasped passionately before 
her, her tall, queenly figure swaying to and 
fro with the rhythm of the melody. She 
sang one and another of those fervid negro 
hymns through which sounded always the 
same beseeching tones, pausing at last and 
standing with mute, appealing face and up- 
lifted hands. 

‘‘Now she will improvise,” said Cecilia. 

Then came a low, mournful strain of 
sorrow and struggle, almost of despair, 
finally growing more hopeful until it ended 
in a grand burst of triumph. Then there 
was silence again; we saw the proud head 
droop, the passionate hands were crossed 
upon the heaving bosom, and she had gone 
back irto the shadow. 

“That is all,” said Cecilia, and as we 
stole away, softly, 1 saw two bright drops 
glistening upon her cheeks. 

“It is all wrong,” she said, ‘‘all wrong, 
and if I had the power, every human soul 
should be free to work cut its own destiny.” 

One day, a few weeks later, Dido, who 
had come into my room to bring an armful 
of wood for the fire that had already been 
kindled in an old-fashioned fire-place, stood 
afterward, with her head bowed upon the 
mantle. Glancing up I saw that she was 
shaking with suppressed sobs. 

“Dido,” I said softly, *‘tell me, if you 
can.” She turned and drew herself up 
proudly as if to go, then, seeing, I believe, 
the real sympathy in my face, she said in a 
low voice: 

“You white folks say there is a God, a 
good God. Do you think, if there is, He 
would have let them take away my Joe? A 
good God! Yes, he may be yours; but not 
ours; no, no!” 

As best I could I strove to comfort her, 
to point her to the dawn whose first faint 
promise was already beckoning from the 
hights of God’s providence. 

“No,” she answered. ‘‘You would cheat 
us with promises. And what would free- 
dom be, without my Joe?” 

“Oh,” I said, ‘‘you may find him yet, 
some day, when that good time comes.” 

“Find him!” she cried fiercely. Then 
her voice dropped almost to a whisper, and 
ared spot burned in either tawny cheek. 
“Yesterday, Massa Robert done tole me he 
has taken—another—wife!” and with a 
gesture of despair she was gone. 

Some months after the breaking out of 
the war there came to me, in my Northern 
home, a long letter from Cecilia. Robert 
had been one of the first to lead a company 
of ‘‘boys in grey.” The most of the ser- 
vants had already anticipated liberty and 
fled. ‘‘But Dido,” she wrote, ‘‘stands firm 
asarock. Iam sureI don’t know what I 
should do without her. She is tender as a 





mother towards me, and the most faithful 
of nurses for the children. And yet I 
thought she would be the first to avail her- 
self of the chance for liberty. I am teach- 
ing her to read and write, and the progress 
she makes is almost marvelous.” 

There was a silence of many months, 
when one day a soiled, much-worn envelope 
was placed in my hand. [I tore it open with 
a sudden foreboding of ill. The letter was 
from Dido, written, she said, at the request 
of her mistress, who had died broken-heart- 
ed soon after the battle of Fredericksburg, 
in which Robert bad fallen. 

“I done promised to take the children to 
their Aunt Isucy in Richmond,” wrote the 
faithful Dido, ‘‘then I am agoing up North 
at last.” 

“Ay, at last!” I said sorrowfully, think- 
ing of the end of all the sweet hopes of my 
dear friend, of the little ones left mother- 
less, and of the gift of freedom that had 
come so late to the poor bond-woman. Too 
late! [ thought. Surely ‘‘His ways are not 
as our ways.” 

Not long after the close of the war, I 
went one evening toa concert given by a 
troupe of colored jubilee singers. From 
the opening song (one of the old plantation 
melodies) my attention was strangely drawn 
towards the contralto singer. When and 
where had I heard that wonderful voice 
before? Suddenly there fell upon my ear 
the old refrain, heard once before on that 
moonlit night in the far-away valley of the 
Blue Ridge: 

“O Lord, oh, my Lord, oh, my good Lord! 
Keep me from sinking down!” 
Startled, I looked again at the grand con- 
tralto, and themystery was solved. It was, 
ay, past all doubt, it was Dido. 

As soon as the concert was over I hur- 
ried ‘“‘behind the scenes.” Dido stood 
laughing and talking with the tenor, a fine- 
looking fellow, whom I had especially no- 
ticed for his excellent voice and manly 
bearing. Dido knew mealmost immediate- 
ly and turned, with a proud, happy look to 
her companion: 

‘This is Joe,” she said simply. 

“Oh, then you found him, after all,” I 
said. ‘“‘But—I thought—” 

Yes,” said Dido, interpreting my hesita- 
tion, ‘‘but it was not true. Massa Robert 
only tole me so to make me forget.” 

“And now,” I said softly, ‘‘you believe 
there is a good God!” 

**Ay, missus,” answered Dido, with glist- 
ening eyes, ‘‘I found the good God when I 
found my Joe!” 


+ 
>-+ 


PLURAL BLESSEDNESS. 


‘Before the glass,as usual. I do believe, 
Ruth, that you are vainer than ever.” 

The person addressed pirouetted across 
the room, shook her ringlets, smoothed out 
her draperies, and settled herself gracefully 
in a chair before replying. 

*‘Don’t be cross, Myra, there’s a dear. I 
have to take a little pains with my looks 
when people are dropping in almost every 
hour in the day ‘to see the bride.’ ” 

“‘The bride! Oh, yes! I begyour pardon; 
I had almost forgotten that your honey- 
moon is not over. And now, seeing that 
we are alone, tell me; is it a honeymoon al- 
togetber?” 

“It would be, only for one thing. Philip 
is just as sweet as he can be, but then he is 
so awfully religious, You know they pre- 
tend that it is a man’s religious duty to treat 
all his wives just alike, and Philip actually 
believes that! The first week after we were 
married he stayed here, of course; but the 
second week he told me it was his duty to 
go home—just think of it—ome—and every 





‘blessed day of that week he stayed with his 


first wife. Last week he was here again, 
and now he isaway. That’s something that 
I didn’t bargain for, and I don’t mean to 
stand it.” 

“T confess I don’t quite see how you are 
going to help yourself.” 

“Oh, I’ll manage him, never you fear. 
By the way, how ugly his first wife is grow- 
ing! She has changed so within a month 
that I declare when I met her on the street 
yesterday I hardly knew her; and I suppose 
now she will go and tell Philip that I 
wouldn’t speak to her—the spiteful thing!” 

**You ought not to talk in that way, Ruth. 
The poor women sees trouble enough, I 
have no doubt. ” 

‘Well, I can’t help it, and I’m sure it 
isn’t my fault. If she didn’t want Philip'to 
marry me, why did she give her consent? 
And if she is growing old and ugly, Iam 
not to blame for that, and Philip is not to 
blame either for wanting a wife that doesn’t 
look like a grandmother.” 

‘Ruth, how old are you?” 

‘‘T shall be sixteen next birthday.” 

“My poor child! I pity you.” 

“Now, Myra, that is just like you—al- 
ways trying tospoil my good times. Idon’t 
know, I’m sure, why I should be pitied, un- 
less it is because Philip insists on taking 
rooms right here at father’s instead of giv- 
ing me a house of my own. But I'll have 
different arrangements in six months, as 
you'll see. If I don’t manage to be the mis- 
tress of his new house by that time, my 
name is not Ruth!” 

‘Indeed! And what will you do with 
Jessie?” 

“Oh, she can have the old house. It’s 





comfortabje enough, and she don’t care any- 
thing about style. She looks like a dowdy 
lately. Why, the dress she had on yester- 
day was a perfect fright,” 

**Perhaps she has too much o2 her mind 
just now to care about dress.” 

“If she knows anything at all, she ought 
to know that dress goes a great way when 
you want topleasea man. Last week when 
Philip came over here, he iooked as if he’d 
just been to afuneral—I dare say Jessie 
had been giving him some awful lectares— 
but I had studied what to do, and I was 
ready to meet him. I had the new silk he 
gave me made up lovely, and I wore tea- 
rose ribbons, and Jane Taylor came over 
and dressed my hair. She said I looked 
like a picture, and I believe Philip thought 
so too, for he brightened up wonderfully 
after I came down stairs.” 

“Well, Ruth, I want you to take all the 
comfort you can; though, if I were you, I 
am afraid I should look forward sometimes 
to the day when I would be obliged to step 
aside and give place to some one else; and 
you know it is the last wife who gets all the 
attention.” 

‘‘Now, Myra, I don’t think there is an- 
other person in the world who would say 
such things to me—and in my honeymoon, 
too.” Here an embroidered handkerchief 
was produced, and the bride buried her 
pretty face in its folds. 

“Don’tery, Ruth. Ididn’t mean to make 
you feel bad.” 

The face came up again from its hiding- 
place. 

‘I won’t cry and spoil my eyes, for I am 
going down to the store, and I want Philip 
to think I look lovely. I know he’ll think 
it, though he won’t say it—the provoking 
man! How is my dress? Aunt Margaret 
says it’s my own fault if I don’t make Philip 
worship me, and if I manage right I can 
have such a house and furniture and such 
dresses as I’ve never dreamed of.” 

‘If those things will make you happy, I 
hope you may get them. For my part, if I 
ever marry, I want a husband who will not 
belong to any one but me, and then I think 
I could be contented with a crust of bread.” 

“It’s no wonder, Myra, that you are an 
old maid, with such notions. How are you 
going to get a husband who will not belong 
to any one else? If youare the first wife, 
you will never know what day your hus- 
band will bring home asecond. Aunt Mar- 
garet said to me, ‘Whatever you do, don’t 
think of being any man’s first wife, for you 
will live a life of dread before he takes his 
second, and a life of misery afterward.’ 
Aunt Margaret has got sense. She’sa fourth 
wife, She is petted, and has her own way 
in everything, and she knows her husband 
won’t take another; but her sister, who is a 
first wife, is put off on a sage-brush ranch, 
and don’t see her husband once a year.” 

Do any of our readers object to the fore- 
going style of conversation? It only ex- 
hibits the practical, every-day application 
of a religious principle which our govern- 
ment bas regarded as so sacred that for 
years it has been an effectual shield from 
the penalties of a law which is openly vio- 
lated by a whole people. 

In the end, Kuth had her way. She tor- 
mented Philip until he bought a pretty cot- 
tage for her, and fitted it up with the best 
that money could buy. In other things, 
however, she found that her influence over 
the man she called husband was very slight. 
After six months of married life, the opin- 
ions so confidently expressed in her honey- 
moon were greatly modified. 

“Philip cares no more for me than he 
would for a kitten,” she declared petulantly. 
“If I talk to him half an hour without stop- 
ping to take breath, he never hears one 
word. I’ve haf amind toask President 
Young for a divorce.” 

‘‘Why don’t you?” inquired het friend 
Myra, to whom these complaints were ad- 
dressed. 

‘Well, you see, with all his faults, Philip 
isn’t a bit mean about money. I don’tknow 
any other man who would be likely to buy 
me such a house as this; and as for dresses, 
you know yourself that half the girls in the 
city are ready to die with envy when they 
see mine. I haven’t showed you his last 
present.” 

Ruth tripped into the next room, and 
came out with an inlaid box in her hand. 

‘‘He gave me this on my birthday,” she 
said, opening it and displaying a gold watch 
and chain and a pair of bracelets of elegant 
workmanship. 

“Did you ever see anything so perfectly 
lovely in your life? Ishowed them to Milly 
Allen yesterday, and she looked ready to 
cry. She was married the same week I was, 
and she is wearing her old things yet, and 
has to live in the house with two of the 
other wives, and they order her around as if 
she was a little girl; but then, Milly never 
did haveany spirit. She couldn’t speak for 
herself, no matter how she was treated.” 

“Brother Allen treats her well enough 
himself, doesn’t he?” 

“That depends on what you call good 
treatment. He isn’t cross to her, but he 
tells her he can’t afford another house, and 
it’s no use talking about it. You see, the 
trouble is, he was sealed to Milly and Sarah 
Spencer on the same day, and Sarah hap- 
pens to be the favorite. She's got a place 





of her own, and new things, and he spends 
half his time with her, which is about all 
that com be S=ppeted of a man with six 


\ wives,’ 


“Pn gorry for Milly, ” Myra said. “She 
used to be a good girl when I knew her, and 
she deserves a good husband.” 

‘Well, I'm sorry for her too, of course; 
but she owght to have had more sense. 
When a man marries two girls on the same 
day, one of them is going to be neglected— 
anybody knows tbat. I told Milly how it 
would be, but she didn’t believe me.” 

“After all, Ruth, I think you ought to be 
pretty well satisfied. You have a fine house 
and fine clothes, and your husband spends 
half his time with you. What more can 
you ask?” 

“I want him to spend more than half his 
time with me, and to act as if he cared for 
me;” and then, to her friend’s surprise, 
Ruth buried her face in her hands and be- 
gan to sob. 

Meanwhile, in the home that only a few 
months ago was so peaceful and happy, an 
evil spirit sat enthroned. The first wife, 


after a season of apathetic despair, woke to 


a full sense of her misery; and bitter jeal- 
ousy for the girl who stood between her and 
her husband seemed to change her whole 
nature. 

She might get over it all in time, so she 
told herself, if every alternate week did not 
bring Philip back to the house; if she did 
not see his face and hear his voice, knowing 
all the time that the tenderness which he 
tried to show toward her would be lavished 
on another woman next week; that the 
kisses which her outraged love refused 
would be given to that dark-eyed girl, whom 
she hated with a vindictiveness that fright- 
ened her when she stopped to reason about 
her feelings, 

“I don’t wonder they say that a wife who 
rebels against polygamy is possessed by 
devils. I feel as though I hed a legion of 
them in my heart.” 

This was Jessie’s netiaien to Helen 
Woodford. In reply to Jessie, Mrs. Wood- 
ford said, with a strange far-uway look in 
her eyes: 

“I felt just as you do once, long ago—it 
seems ages now—but I got over it.” 

“And how?” 

‘By outliving my love for my husband. 
As long as I loved him I suffered—suffered 
the torments of hell. You know the house 
in which he used to keep two of his wives. 
At night, when he was staying there, I used 
to walk the floor of the room until it seemed 
that I must go mad unless I could escape 
from the place—from everytbing. Then I 
would rush out into the street and go to that 
house. I would walk round and round it, 
feeling as though I could tear the walls 
down with my bare hands, growing every 
minute more like one possessed with devils, 
until my boy, missing me, would come in 
search of me and lead me home.” 

“I know how you felt.” Jessie’s eyes 
gleamed, and she set her teeth. 

‘‘Ten years from now you will look back 
and wonder that you ever could have suf- 
fered as you do to-day for such acause. I 
wonder at myself. To-day my husband is 
nothing tome. He comes home sometimes 
—I believe I have seen him twice during the 
past year—but his coming or going affects 
me no more than it does the walls of the 
house.” —From ‘‘The Fate of Madame La 
Tour,” by Mrs. A. G. Paddock. 

oer 
THE ERA OF GOOD WILL. 

In Nature there are ‘‘expression points,” 
when§ forces, long in operation, manifest 
themselves in new and superior forms of 
life, which are intended to supplant the old, 
and in their turn, at some favorable era, to 
give rise to other forms; and so on in lines 
of indefinite progression, 

In the moral, as well as in the physical 
world, may be found analogous *‘expression 
points,” punctuating the history of man- 
kind from the earliest dawn of civilization 
down to the present time. Ideas which 
have been maturing through centuries of 
slow advance, appear suddenly to engraft 
themselves upon every mind, and then to 
give rise to a host of new and closely relat- 
ed ideas, baving astonishing vigor of growth 
and persistence of vitality. 

There can be little doubt we are about 
nearing one of these moral ‘‘expression 
points.” The prayer which was uttered 
centuries ago by a heaven-born soul, ‘‘Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done, on earth 
as itis in Heaven,” has come to be the ar- 
dent hope of the most highly civilized na- 
tions of men. If we needed confirmation 
of this belief, we should find it in the out- 
pouring of sympathy whivh has never 
ceased to flow since the deadly assault upon 
President Garfield. There has been some- 
thing far beyond the solemnity of grief and 
the dirge for loss, which has sounded 
through both hemispheres. Above the 
clouds which darkened around us io the 
hour of universal mourning, bent a bow 
of tender light, such as never before had 
spanned the earth. It was the reflection of 
human love shining through a rain of tears, 
—a sight for watching angels. In a brief 
period of time more has been effected than 
in centuries of ordinary life, to hasten the 
coming of ‘‘peace on earth and good will 
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towards men.” Through the intense suffer- 
ing of one victim, all men suffered to such 
a degree that human tenderness arose, as if 
new-created, and endowed with wonderful 
fertility of expression. It became a force 
so powerful, that it swept onward to a new 
goal. In the swell of this tide, it is worth 
while to note how much was due to one 
rich, full, womanly heart, with power to 
match her wealth of feeling. It was Victo- 
ria, the Empress-Queen, who struck the 
key-note for all the potentates of the earth. 
Above her regal dignity rose the heart of 
the woman. She spoke so truly the natur- 
al language of sympathy, that she fused all 
hearts into one common stream for the 
healing of a national sorrow. Every true 
woman answered her heart-throb, and every 
noble man stood upon her level. With 
linked hands we all took a step forward; 
the world moved onward one stride in the 
path of eternal progress. 

But the hour of advance had come. Eng- 
land’s Queen could not else have so moved 
us. She spoke for her whole nation, and 
voiced the world’s heart; but she also voiced 
her ‘‘time.” The nineteenth century was 
heard through her, and it is a new era 
which is dawning. This is the early morn- 
ing, yet dewy inits freshness, of the day of 
universal accord. 

We do not war with those who stand be- 
side our honored and beloved dead and min- 
gle their offerings with our own. These 
are white flowers which wil] be transmuted 
into imperishable lilies of peace, and, for 
the future, these will be more potent than 
the sword has ever been. They will cover 
the brows of statesmen with a wreath too 
pure for blood; they will girdle the world, 
to bind it into one with the chaste symbols 
of divine love. 

Let all good men and women welcome 
the era of peace on earth and good will to- 
wards men. GRACEANNA LEWIS. 

Media, Pa. 





oe 
WHY NOT WOMEN? 

Rev. Mrs. C. R. James, a Unitarian minis- 
ter settled over a congregation at Brooklyn, 
Ct., recently wrote to the Christian Register, 
as follows: 

In the report in your paper of last week 
of the woman’s meeting at Weirs, it is 
stated that the needs of a town at the West 
were presented, and the suggestion was 
made that the women of New Hampshire 
should raise the necessary funds ‘‘to send a 
man there.” Allow me to ask, Why neces- 
sarily a man? Perhaps it was forgotten that 
of the four ordained women who are in our 
ministry two are without a pastorate. Why 
is it so often taken for granted that only 
men can fill the office of minister? Women 
are gladly heard in our conferences, where 
they often read admirable essays, and take 
part in the discussions. In many places, 
they are also cordially welcomed to the pul- 
pits on Sunday. Might not intelligent, earn- 
est, devout women, who are without the en- 
grossing cares of a family, often find a no- 
ble field of labor and usefulness as pastors 
of our small societies, which are many of 
them needing just such ministerial labor as 
women can give? Among other sects, wo- 
men are often sent ag missionaries to heath- 
en countries; and why should not our wo- 
men do some of the missionary work which 
so much needs to be done in our own land? 
The doors of Meadville stand invitingly 
open to all who wish to fit themselves for 
the work of the ministry by a thorough 
course of study. Why do not our women 
avail themselves of its privileges? 

It certainly ought to be one of the good 
works of the Women’s “Auxillary Confer- 
rence to do all in its power to overcome 
those prejudices and to welcome into the 
Unitarian ministry, with helpful sympathy, 
women who are fitted for the work. 


—_—__—___> e —____ 
TKOUBLE IN THE HAREMS. 

Lovely woman has been at the bottom of 

a great deal of trouble lately in Constantino- 
ple. A crowd of them, who were absolute- 
ly starving by reason of the neglect of the 
minister of finance to pay their husbands 
the money due them, proceeded to that of- 
ficial’s quarters with the intention of wreak- 
ing their vengeance on him. He managed 
to escape from the infuriated houris with 
the loss only of his coat tails, which they 
bore off in triumph when the soldiers, which 
were sent for, appeared. Nor is this the least 
of the trouble that the unlucky Turks have 
brought about their ears. It seems that for 
some time past the “‘lights of the harem” 
have been imbibing the ideas of western 
Europe about the manner in which they are 
treated, and, in defiance of the laws of Mo- 
hammed, they have taken to promenading 
the bazars dressed in fashionable French 
millinery, with no greater concealment of 
their faces than that afforded by a gauze 
Veil, through which the features are per- 
fectly visible. The dicta of the prophet of 
Mecca have thus been superseded by those 
of Worth. Finding that their authority was 
getting to be a thing of the past, the hus- 
bands and fathers of the rebellious beauties 
Sought the interference of the Sheik-ul-Is- 
lam. The representative'of the prophet has 
accordingly buckled to his arduous task and 
has issued a truly radical order. Any wo- 
man found wearing the transparent veil is 
to be “reported.” It is not known what the 
Consequence of being ‘‘reported” may be; 
but there is no doubt of it being appalling. 
The same fate is to befall her if she is caught 





driving or walking in the principal streets. 
She must not promenade in the Grand Ba- 
zar, neither may she sit downin the shops, 
nor may she join groups in public places. 
If she offends in this latter particular the 
police are commanded to warn the eldest 
woman of the group to depart at once. 
Neither isthe Turkish woman to converse 
with any man in a public place. What has 
taken place in the harems since the promul- 
gation of this order has not been told, but, 
from a knowledge of the power of the 
Turkish fair ones in the matter of scolding, 
it is surmised that the imperturbable Turk 
will have his patience sorely tried until 
some modification is made in the offensive 
regulations. If he thinks his womankind 
are going quietly to submit to the loss of 
their newly acquired freedom, he will find 
himself very much mistaken.—New York 
Sun, 
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PALMER'S EXPERIMENT. 





A new field in an unexpected quarter has 
been opened up for women’s labor in Chi- 
cago. Inall the agitation that has been 
made for the broadening of the sphere of 
woman’s work, it has never been suggested 
that a place might be found for them in 
clerical positions of trust in our leading 
hotels. The first man to move in the direc- 
tion has been Potter Palmer, and the experi- 
ment has proved to be a success in one of 
the finest hotels in the world. 

The appearance at the cashier’s desk 
of the Palmer House of a bright young 
lady, who filled the position with all the ex- 
pedition and complacency of a man of train- 
ed experience, challenged public attention. 
To a reporter for the Chicago Morning 
News, Mr. Palmer explained the reasons 
which induced him to introduce the innova- 
tion. Forsometimehe has been convinced 
that for such positions women were more apt 
to give satisfaction than men, and recently 
he and his partner determined to make the 
experiment. Hecontinued: *‘Weconclud- 
ed to offer such q salary as would command 
the best talent. Of course this was flying 
into the face of the prejudice of a very large 
class of very, excellent people, who do not 
believe that ladies should be employed in 
public capacities at all. The success of 
our experiment has shown the fallacy of 
that theory. At present, we give employ- 
ment to three ladies in our office. Two of 
them are cashiers and one a book-keeper. 
To one of these ladies at the cashier's desk 
we pay $1000 per year and board, to anoth- 
er $900 per year and board, and to our book- 
keeper we pay $600 and board. If they 
choose to live away from the hotel we give 
them an additional allowance of $500 per 
year. These salaries iook big for ladies, 
but they have the talent, they do the work, 
and we are much better satisfied than we 
were with our male employés. Of course 
we cannot make room clerks of ladies, but 
the trial that we have made has been so sat- 
isfactory, that wherever they may be prop- 
erly employed in the Palmer House, we shail 
substitute them for men.” 


From another source it was ascertained’ 


that the apartments assigned to the ladies 
in the house are very elegantly furnished, 
and in quite as good locations as those set 
apart for distinguished guests. The pro- 
prietors of the Palmer feel satisfied that their 
example will be followed before long by 
the most prominent hotel proprictors in this 


country. 
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CONTEMPT OF COURT. 


Tom Marshall was engaged in the trial of 
a case in the interior of Kentucky, when a 
decision of the judge struck him as so bad 
that he rose and said: 

“There never was such a ruling as that 
since Pontius Pilate presided on the trial of 
Christ.” 

“Mr. Clerk,” responded the judge, ‘‘fine 
Mr. Marshall $10 for contempt of court.” 

‘I confess, your honor,” continued Tom, 
‘that what I said was a little hard on Pon- 
tius Pilate, but it is the first time in the his- 
tory of Kentucky jurisprudence that it is 
held that to speak disrespectfully of Pontius 
Pilate is contempt of court.” 

‘Mr. Clerk, make the fine $20 for con- 
tinuous contempt,” said the justice, solempn- 
ly. 
‘Well, judge,” Tom added, ‘‘as you won 
all my money last night at poker, lend me 
the twenty.” 

“Mr. Clerk,” cried the judge hastily, ‘“re- 
mit the fine. The State can afford to lose 
the money better than I can.” 

“I congratulate the court upon its return 
to a sane condition,” sdid Tom,—The Capi- 
tol. 
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A NURSE’S PRESENCE OF MIND. 


A correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
tells of a nurse who lately showed rare 
nerve and coolness in very trying circum- 
stances. At the time of the terrible explo- 
sion at the torpedo station, in a room over- 
looking the experimenters, were three per- 
sons—a baby two days old, a young mother, 
very ill, and a nurse. The nurse sat at the 
window, looking out and watching also the 
invalid, whose eyes were fixed upon her. 
That nurse suddenly saw two men shot up 
into the air more than sixty feet, just before 
her eyes, and not a muscle of her face stir- 
red, not a sound escaped her, though she 





saw these men torn limb from limb. To 
the invalid’s inquiry about the noise, she 
carelessly replied, ‘It was only a torpedo 
explosion, and a big one probably, as it 
made such a noise.” The sick woman, 
whose husband was with the victims, with- 
out doubt owes her life to this brave wo- 
man, with such wonderful presence of mind. 
But as yet she knows nothing of the terri- 
ble calamity that widowed another young 
mother. ' 


THE NORWAY 
MUSICAL ALBUM. 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 


Acollection of weird, strange, and yet strangely 
captivating Songs and Melodies from the land of Ole 
Bull; just the music that inspired his imagination. 
Norse and English words. A musical novelty that 
will delight lovers of what is wild, rich and roman- 
tic in legend and song. Price, $2.50. 











GaRFIELD’s Funsrat Maron. Fine Portrait. 40c. 


Robert Franz’ Album of Song. 


Old and new. Approved by the master himeelf. 
A book in which every note is a gem. German and 
English words. A hundred exquisite songs. $2 
boards; $2.50 cloth. 








HERALD oF Praise. For choirs and conventions. $1. 





(75 cents.) By L. O. EMER- 

7 » SON. Ile the best Singing 

School book of the distinguished author. Admira- 

ble collection of interesting, wide-awake, effective 

music, combinedjin a reat we and thorough course. 

Ideal success in'an Ideal singing class will result 
from using the book. 





Sone Betis. Forcommon schools. Hmerson. 50c. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So- 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 





Author’s American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 


PRICE $1.00. 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girluat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve‘no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
full confinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE me:ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 

Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office of this paper or at the school. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


The Twenty-eighth Year of this ~<a and 
Boarding School for boys and girls will begin Wednes- 
day, Sep:. 21, 1881. For catalogue and information 
apply to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Barrett's Dye House, 


56 Temple Place, . Boston, 














Laces and Lace Goods of every description cleans- 
ed or dyed, 1n the best possible manner. 
— cleansed or dyed to give perfect satisfac- 
t 


on. 

Kid Gloves cleansed or dyed black. 

Dry cleansing in all its branches. Carpets thor- 
oughly steam ecoured, at the low rate of 6 cc nts per 
yard. BARRETT & BROTHER. 


N. B.—Leave orders for Carpets at the Office. We 
will send for and return them. . 43 3m in 


_ NOTMAN PHOTOGRAPH CO,, 


BOSTON, 


Beg to inform their Cambridge patrons that their 
only place of business in this vicinity is at 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON, 
Where specimens of their work can be seen. 
WM. NOTMAN, 
Montreal, ° ° ° ° 


J. CAMPBELL, 
Director and Manager, Boston. 





President. 





Branches, . Albany, N. Y., New Haven, Conn. 





$7 A WEEK. $12 a yy | at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co.,Au 
gusta, Maine. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Synnove Solbakken. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated b 
Prof. R. B. ANDERSON, with a Bi 
ae of Bjornson and a fine portrait. 16mo. 


The first volume of an authorized American edi- 
tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 
Prof. Anderson says of it: “It atonce made a pro- 
found impression, and established his reputation both 
at home and abroad, not only on account of the sim- 
ple and charming plot, but for the short, direct, 
pithy, saga style in which it was written.” 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, anthor of “The 
Gates Ajar,”’ “‘Hedged In,” etc. Ina new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 

Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her re 
utation, and adds to the army of her readers and ad- 
mirers. ‘Friends’ will be found one of the most in- 
teresting and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
and will doubtless bein great d d for 
reading. 


The Theistic Argument as af- 


fected by Recent Theories, 


By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
niversity. Edited by Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00. 

An important work, discussing with great ability 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, wheee 
views have gained wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly opposed to the 
theory of apersonal God. The rous reasoning 
is clothed in language of great precision ana beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of ‘“‘Words 
and their Uses,” ““Every-day English,” etc, $2.00 
This book includes, beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of English life, 
character, and society which have recently appeared 
ip the Atlantic Monthly. It is so rich in acute and 
thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 
fo it cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitude 
of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. 1vol.,16mo. $1.00. 


This thoughtful book will recall the public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate “Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and justly 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is acarefal, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristics, and value asathinker. It will be read with 
a nw and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genias. 


A Gentleman of Leisure. 


A Novel, by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.” “Little Classic” style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, ‘A Hopeless Case,’ 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure” isa story of Canal inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 
Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Wita illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets” comprise short poems and prose 
passages from Longfellow’s writings. They are 
bound in a pamphlet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves for distribution and use in schools. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 
6rs, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO. 
Boston. 








THE STORY 


——OFr THE— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes- 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, . ° $1.00, 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 90, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit 
tle Peppers.” 12mo. [llustrated. $1.25. 

This bright story is brimful of life and written in 
astyle both elastic and vigorous. It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTASS. By AnnieG. . 
Hale@..cccccccccccccccosoce doeseecccecece sees 1,50 
FOR MACK’S SAKE, By S.J. Burke........ 1.25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 
D. Slidell Mackenzie. .o....+.sse.++ ecccccces 1.50 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 
cccccccccccccee 1.00 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy.............. coves 1.00 
MRS. HARPER’S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
Theo. R. Jemness........-00+...0 eocccscces 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidney........ 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Rev. G. E. Merrill.... 2.2.00 corescccecsees 1,00 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John S. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge. .... cecerecsceees 0 ee ereneceee eseeee 1,25 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
VORBS.ccc dee cocccce eevee ° 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT BKOOK.. 90 





D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS’ 


FRANELIN STREET, BOSTON. 





A New Novel by the Author of 
“One Summer.” 


AUNT SERENA. 


5 * ee WILLIS HOWARD: 1 vol. 12mo, 
“Setting aside its fascination asa story, it is a 
light, fresh, clean-cut piece of literary work, uncon- 
ventional in tone and independent in spirit... Miss 
Howard is entitled to a high place among the best 
writers of American fiction.”—Boston Transcript. 
‘A second novel, which is better than her first, 
and which differs from it almost as widely as if it 
were the work of another hand.’’—Boston Budget. 


Issued with the Approval of Mr. Emerson and his 
Family. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson: 
HIS LIFE, WRITINGS, AND PHILOSOPHY. 
By Spouse WILLIS COOKE. 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


“The book has heen corrected in its personal state 
ments by a member of Mr. Emerson's family, and 
will be taken generally as a substantial and authori- 
tative volume, the faithful gleanings of a faithful 
disciple. Much matter which has been putin type 
at least once, but is not to be found in Mr. Emerson's 
volumes, is here brought together, to illustrate criti- 
cal passages in the career of this remarkable man, 
and the public will generally concede, on reading 
what Mr. Cooke has to say, that he isa most excel- 
lent Boswell.” —N. Y. Times. ° 

“Mr. Cooke has given to this book long and faith- 
ful study, and some high authorities who have exam- 
ined the MSS. promiee it a permanent place in litera- 
ture.”"—Unity, Chicago. 

“Tt contains a great deal of matter not included in 
any volume of Mr. Emerson's hitherto published.”"— 
Boston Budget. 


Japanese Episodes, 
By EDWARD H. HOUSE. 1 vol. 18mo, $1.00. 

A charming volume of tales and sketches of the 
romantic and picturesque life and manners in the 
country of the Daimios. 

“The dainty little volume of ‘Japanese Episodes’ 
will be published this week by the Osgoods. No 
man has had better opportunities of studying the 
character of ‘the Britons of the Pacific’ than its au- 
thor, Mr. E. H. House, who was for some years the 
publisher of a newspaper at Tokio, and is well known 
in this country as a gentleman of superior literary 
ability. His excursions into the interior of the coun- 
try have furnished material for some exquisite 
sketches and descriptions of scenery.”.—Satarday 
Evening Gazette. 


The Poets and Poetry of Ire- 
land, 


By ALFRED M. WILLIAMS. With Historical and 
Critical Essays and Notes. 1 vol. 12mo, $2.00, 
An exhaustive compilation of the best verses of 

the Irish poets, from the earliest times to the present, 

with valuable historical and biographical introduc- 
tions, sketches, and notes. 

“It covers the whole ground of Irish poetry, from 
the days of the ancient bards to our own time, and it 
does it well,”"—Boston Courier. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
NEW BOOKS. 


He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With 
full-page and ae illustrations from designs 
by Miss L. B. HUMPHREY, engraved by - 

DREW. Small 4to, English cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 
Uniform with the series of illustrated hymns and 

poems: “Nearer my God, to thee,” “Abide with 

me,” **The breaking waves dashed high,” “Rock of 
ages,” ““O why should the spirit of mortal be proud?’ 

“Home, sweet home.”’ 

_— new volume increases the popularity of this 
series. 








Hannah Jane. 


By DAVID ROSS LOCKE (Rev. Petroleum V. Nas- 
y-) With fali-page and Ictter-press illustrations 

som original on and — f~ ° Universi 

ress on paper made expressly for the purpose. 

Royal octavo, ricli English cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 

A well-known lite critic says: ‘It is certainly 
one of the best things that the famous Rev. Petroleum 
V. Nasby ever produced. It has the extraordinary at- 
traction of being in popular and excellent verse. It 
is real life and true nature. It touches a chord that 
will vibrate everywhere; a subject near the heart of 
many and in the experience of all. It touches it 
with honesty, frankness, ahd seif-condemnation, 
that stings with conviction while it thrills with ad- 
miration. And withal it is so thoroughly human, 
that while a tear gathers in the eye a smile will trem- 
ble on the lips, and the heart be made better and 
happier, and the head receive a fresh motive towards 
justice and common sense. The illustrations, too, 
are beauti‘ul! ‘Hannah Jane’ will have thousands of 
readers, and every reader a friend,” 


Young Americans in Japan; 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF THE JEWETT 
FAMILY AND THEIR FRIEND 
OTO NAMBO. 

By EDWARD GREEY. With one hundred and 
seventy full-page and letter-press illustrations. 

Royal octavo, 7x94 inches. Handsomely illumi- 
nated cover, $1.50; cloth, black and gold, $2.50, 
This is the champion young folks’ book of the 
ear. The story is told by one who has travelled ex- 
nsively in Japan. Everything described is unique 

or wonderful. The illustrations are numerous and 

graphic, and the adventures interesting and humor- 


ous 
OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK. 


Up the River; 
OR, YACHTING ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Being the sixth 
and last volume of the Great Western Series. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW BOOK. 


The Pocket Rifle. 


16mo, cloth, iliustrated, $1.25. Being the fifth 
volume of the Silver Medal Stories. 


The Four-footed Lovers. 


By FRANK ALBERTSON. _Iliustrated from origi- 
nal designs, by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 4to, illumi- 
nated sides, $1.00. 

This book, while affording much pleasure by its 
bright and taking character, both in story and pic- 
tures, presents also some capital studies of Natural 
History for little folks. 


Young Folks’ Robinson Crusoe 
By ALADY. Edited by OLIVER OPTIC, with nu- 
merous full- and letter-press illustrations. 
Boards illuminated sides, $1.25. 
This is a companion volume to Dr, Eliot’s “‘Stories 
from the Arabian Nights.” ° 
Catalogues free on application. Books sent post- 
paid on feoeigt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street, . Boston 
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communications for the Woman's JouRNAL 
. all letters —t. its editorial manacement, 
must 


be addressed he Editors of the Woman's 

JOURNAL. 

ainams depaxtmnent f the -_ be or 
b 0 5 
to Box 8638, Boston. in Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


> 
are forwarded until an licit orderis re- 
ectren by the publisher todiscontinae and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

is a snfficient receipt of 


bscription. change of date printed on 
jpeg a receipt for renewals. This chan 
shou 


be made the first or second week after the 
meney is recei Receipts may not be sent unless 
a stamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
For the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


——— 
— 


The receipt of the 











RALLY! RALLY! 


Voters friendly to Woman Suffrage and 
Temperance, — Republicans, Democrats, 
Greenbackers, or Probibitionists,— attend 
your Representative Caucus. 

Consult with your neighbors beforehand, 
and agree upon a man who will vote next 
winter to give full Municipal Suffrage to 
women. See every man who is spoken of 
for Representative on advance of the caucus, 
and get his assurance that he will work and 
vote for this measure. See to it that no op- 
ponent of Municipal Suffrage for women is 
put in nomination. Remember that the real 
battle ground for Woman Suffrage and 
Temperance is in the Caucus. L. 8. 
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THE LOUISVILLE CONVENTION. 

We learn by telegraph that the American 
Woman Suffrage Association has had a 
royal welcome in Louisville. A large and 
sympathetic audience filled the Grand Opera 
House on the 25th and 26th, and listened to 
addresses from Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone and Mr. H. B. Blackwell, of 
Boston; Mrs. Governor Wallace, Mrs. Hel- 
en M.Gougar,Dr.Mary F.Thomas and Mrs, 
Mary E. Haggart, of Indiana; Mrs. Hazard 
and Mrs. J. P. Fuller, of Missouri; Mrs. 
Mary B. Clay, of Kentucky; Rev. Antoin- 
ette Brown Blackwell, of New Jersey, and 
Rev. Anna Oliver of New York. 

Reports were read from the local and 
Atate societies of Kentucky, Indiana, Rhoue 
Island, Michigan, Texas, Vermont, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, California, Colorado, 
Arkansas, Ohio, Nebraska, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Louisiana, Maine, New Hampshire 
and New York. Letters were read from 
Governor Long, of Massachusetts, Govern- 
or St. John, of Kansas, President Bascom, 
of Wisconsin University, President Ehot, 
of Washington University, John G. Whit- 
tier and Wendell Phillips. It was resolved 
to organize State societies, and to petition 
the various State Legislatures for equitable 
laws relating to wives and widows, for 
Municipal and Presidential Suffrage for 
women, and for the abolition of all political 
distinctions based on sex. The fact that 
constitutional amendments in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage are now pending in Indiana, 
Nebraska and Oregon, and that School Suf- 
frage is established in twelve States, was 
welcomed as an encouraging indication of 
progress. A Louisville Woman Suffrage 
Association was organized on the 27th. The 
Louisville papers give unusually full and 
accurate reports of the meetings. Our next 
issue will contain a full account of the pro- 
ceedings, together with the list of officers 
elected. 
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OUT WARD BOUND. 





The cars which left the Boston & Alba- 
ny station at 6 o’clock, took us out in the 
darkness on the first part of the trip to 
Louisville. We were whirled past the two 
Mechanics’ Fairs, brilliant with electric 
light, inside and out; past suburban towns 
and country villages, past Worcester and 
Spencer, and the last of the Brookfields, 
where my baby eyes first saw the world, 
and then, at 9 o’clock, we went to sleep. 

The early morning found us just entering 
Syracuse. This name brought back recol- 
lections of one of the early Woman’s 
Rights conventions held here twenty-sev- 
en or eight years ago. It was here that I 
first met Susan B. Anthony and Matilda 
Joslyn Gage. Samuel J. May was there, 
as zealous for our cause as any one of us. 
With infinite patience and tenderness he 
supplemented our want of experience in the 
management of public meetings. He pri- 
vately suggested to women who made their 
first speeches, that they must speak louder. 
He kept the meeting well up to the proper 
points of order, and by his own genial and 
frequent speeches, and by his cordial en- 
dorsement of our cause, secured it a meas- 
ure of respect which, in its newness, it was 
pot sure of. But the down-right earnest- 
ness of most of the speakers, their simple, 
straight-forward statement of their question, 
commended it to the audience, and won 
even their sympathy and applause, too. 
When the student of history, in coming 





years, searches out this movement for wo- 
men in its earlier and well-defined stages, 
he will find in the Syracuse papers of that 
date, not only the full accounts of that 
Woman’s Rights meeting, but the evi- 
dence of the good impression it made and 
of the welcome it received. There is an 
impression that this movement in its ear- 
lier stages was savage, rough and boisterous, 
but nothing is farther from the fact. It 
confronted the customs, the laws and the 
religious teaching of the times, and as these 
were all held sacred, that which opposed 
them was assumed to be bad. The result 
so far has proved which was right. Of 
those who shared in the doings of that Syr- 
acuse convention, some are dead, Samuel J. 
May, Paulina Wright Davis, Abby H. 
Price, and others. Some, whosaw that long 
dreary years of hard work Jay between us 
and the final victory, left it for easier and 
more popular fields, or as one said, ‘‘I shall 
not make a martyr of myself,” and she was 
not heard of in the work again for a quarter 
ofacentury. But all the same, the cause 
has increased in the number of its friends, 
and its substantial gains are a satisfaction. 

The farmers were out with their two- 
horse teams, though it was not 7 o’clock,— 
their own masters, early at work, waiting 
for no legal hour, but doing the best ser- 
vice for themselves. They dug potatoes, 
and gathered corn and pumpkins, which 
Will Carleton calls ‘‘the farmer’s golden 
nuggets.” The level ground, and the wide 
smooth fields, where the winter wheat was 
already sprouted, caused my companion of 
the voyage (whose heart is set on the manu- 
facture of beet sugar) to exclaim, ‘‘This is 
the country for beets.” “Beets would grow 
here,” and all through the beautiful valley 
of the Mohawk he saw the large possibili- 
ties and facilities for the future manufac- 
turers of beet sugar. 

When tho rie Canal was building, nearly 
two generations ago, a man who was told 
that ‘‘a ditch, so wide and deep, was to be 
cut from Albany to Buffalo,” to bring Wes- 
tern grain by water to the East, he replied, 
he ‘‘did not want to live longer than to see 
that done.’”’ He thought it impossible. But 
the canal is complete; and now, built since 
that time, are the railroad, with its double 
track, and the telegraph with its many 
wires, running side by side with the canal, 
which still carries grain, though millions of 
bushels go by rail. Thus one improvement 
orepares the way and necessitates another. 
Comparing these material gains with those 
finer and higher ones that come with the 
application ot moral forces, imagination 
pictures the beautiful results, when all these 
forces shall be free to build and create sup- 
plies for the mental and moral uses of the 
race. 

But here we are at Rochester, having pass- 
ed miles and miles of level land, which re- 
mind us we are not in New England. 

From Rochester to Buffalo the country is 
rich, the fields wide, smcoth and open, and 
the crops abundant. From Buffalo to 
Cleveland, the journey is enlivened by 
glimpses of Lake Erie, blue, beautiful and 
clear, with its white rollers coming in to 
shore. Great flocks of sheep were feeding 
in the well-fenced fields, and cattle grazing 
gave a look of wealth and prosperity to the 
whole region, 

From Cleveland to Cincinnati, the jour- 
ney was made by night, The gray of the 
morning only found us ready to take the 
cars for Louisville, where we arrived on the 
afternoon of Sunday, forty-two hours from 
Boston. 

The view we had of life in Kentucky, 
as we came by the‘‘short line,” was not very 
attractive. It consisted of dilapidated log 
cabins, and very ragged black men, women 
and children, who lounged outside, and 
gazed after the cars, with easy, don’t-care 
manners. The country seemed poor. The 
main crop is tobacco, very little else being 
visible. There were small fields of corn 
and beans. The grass seemed untouched’ 
by frost, and was as green as in the early 
spring. But the question was always on 
our lips, ‘‘How do these people live?” 
‘‘How do they get schooling for their chil- 
dren?” The outlook seemed hopeless. 

Louisville, the city proper, is built hand- 
somely, and the Galt House, where we are 
stopping, is a comfortable and well-ap- 
pointed hotel. We have found some excel- 
lent and sensible friends here, and our meet- 
ing, which begins tomorrow, will be all the 
better for their aid and counsel. L. 8. 


MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE—OUR NEW ALLIES. 
‘lhe Massachusetts Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union numbers more than ten 
thousand members, It has local auxiliary 
unions in almost every town and city of the 
State. These women are mostly church mem- 
bers; the wives, sisters and daughters of the 
intelligent, practical middle class of men. 
Their object is the promotion of temper- 
ance and the abolition of the dram shops. 
For years they have used moral suasion, 
and have vainly appealed to the voters todo 
their duty. Learning wisdom by experience, 
they have come to the conclusion that with- 
out the ballot women are powerless to rem- 
edy the evil. They may preach and pray 
till Gabriel’s trumpet sounds, but interest 
and appetite and passion will continue to 








marshal the dead-weight of thoughtless- 
ness and indifference at the caucus, and mass 
it at the polls against any practical legal 
restriction of the traffic in rum. 

At the recent State Convention of the 
Union, these women have taken a new de- 
parture, and, in doing so, they have shown 
@ rare political sagacity, which ought to de- 
light the heart of Hon. Adin Thayer, and 
of all believers in King Caucus. Our irre- 
pressible friend, Henry H. Faxon, may now 
cry out, with old Simeon: ‘‘Let thy servant 
depart in peace.” These ladies have mailed 
within the past week 12,000 letters, each 
one addressed to a voter who is known to 
be afriend of temperance. The circular 
reads as follows: 


Heapquarters Woman's State CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 

Dezar Str:—We address you, in accordance wit 
instructions unanimously voted by the Massa- 
chusetts Woman's State Temperance Union, at ite 
+ a annual meeting, held in Chelsea, Oct. 13 and 


In order to settle the temperance question in every 
town ard city, upon the broadest basis of public sen- 
timent, we shall ask our next Legislature to enact a 
law giving women equal Suffrage in all municipal 
and town affairs. 

We earnestly desire yous as a friend of temperance, 
to attend the caucus of your party this fall, and there 
to secure the nomination of Representatives, who 
will work and vote for this measure. No time should 
be lost, in advance of the caucus, in finding a suita- 
ble candidate in your toon. 

Also please see the candidate, after his nomina- 
~ ta and try to get an assurance of his help, if elect- 


Please let us hear from you, advising us of your co- 
operation, and oblige, our friends, 
Mary A. Livermorg, Pres. 
Mrs. L. B. Barrett, 


These ladies, and their male friends, with 
afew exceptions, have until lately been 
opposed to Woman Suffrage, and they have 
been converted to it by the stern teaching 
of experience. The Suffragists may well 
rejoice and take courage. It is not unlikely 
that we shall carry Municipal Suffrage the 
coming winter. If not, we sball be able, by 
means of these new allies, to control so 
largely the future nominations for State 
Senators and Representatives as to carry it 
the year after. 

We have just tested the efficiency of the 
new method. In the Fifth Middlesex Sen- 
atorial District an ambitious young poli- 
tician, Mr, Sam. Hoar, had made all his 
plans to be Senator. He had great advan- 
tages in his historic name and lineage, and 
in having served two years as Representative 
from Concord. He also was the member 
of the State central committee from his 
Senatorial -District, and in that capacity 
would convene the nominating convention 
when and where he pleased, and call the 
convention to order. A month ago his 
friends considered his nomination and elec- 
tion sure. 

But Mr. Hoar has made himself conspic- 
uous as an opponent of Woman Suffrage 
and Temperance. He led the movement in 
the State central committee to exclude 
Mrs. Livermore from the late Republican 
State convention, and when Mr. Stott, the 
chairman, announced that he had already 
had her ticket of admission issued, because 
she presented regular credentials from the 
Republican voters of Melrose, Mr. Hoar re- 
torted: ‘‘Suppose they had sent a trained 
monkey, would you have issued the tick- 
et?” The insolence and contempt for wo- 
men, which is the soul of the opposition to 
Woman Suffrage, was crystallized in that 
sentence, and made his name notorious. 

A systematic effort was made to secure the 
election of delegates friendly to Mr. Hoar 
in the eight or ten towrs which compose 
the district. But the Woman Suffrage and 


Temperance Republicans rallied to the cau- - 


cuses, and elected delegates who defeated 
Hoar, nominated Hon. Charles F. Gerry 
for Senator, and elected Mr. Asa Lawrence, 
of Groton, member of the State central 
committee. 

This example is of great value. Let it be 
followed at once in the choice of Renresen- 
tatives. Next year let the new alliance 
carry the battle into every caucus, and 
nominate and elect a Legislature friendly to 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. 4H. B. B. 
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THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 

The Woman’s Congress at Buffalo was 
opened with an address by the president, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, on the work of the as- 
sociation, which work was, she said, essen- 
tially the solution of a problem of life— 
whether we gather for a brief season to con- 
sult together, or study in the isolation 
of our homes, the object is the same— 
itis to learn what it becomes us as wo- 
men to do, and then to do it. As the 
church is an assemblage of worshippers, 
whose duty consists in the individual prac- 
tice of their religion, so is this Congress an 
assemblage of women whose work is indivi- 
dual, in their homes or immediate surround- 
ings, wherever they may be. The mem- 
bers of the association should remember the 
freedom under which they meet, compared, 
for instance, with the women of Turkey, 
where an edict from the Sultan establishes 
or forbids the kind of veil a woman may 
wear. 

This association is conducted exclusively 
by women, and looks to a public opinion 
from its own sex. 

Under the heads of economics, ideals, and 
methods, Mrs. Howe reviewed the field of 
available work for women. As for the 
first, in active business and trade, woman 
has been pushed to the wall. In the realm 
of ideals, foremost come religious doctrines. 








And here lies inequality at the start. Men, 
knowing themselves to be sinful, have little 
time or taste for repentance, and have, by a 
time-honored custom, virtually requested 
the women to settle the sins of the men as 
well as their own. After full consideration 
of these points, she passed to that of meth- 
ods, showing what could be done towards 
making education humanizing' and elevat- 
ing. 

Mrs. Howe, herself a Suffragist, did not 
appear at this Congress to defend Woman 
Suffrage. On logical grounds it could 
not be denied. When women were re- 
proached by men with incapacity, they 
would answer, “Give usa chance;”’ and 
when charged with inconsistency they 
would ask of their brothers an example. 
The women’s movement is in no sense an 
anti-man movement, and should not be so 
regarded. 

Before closing, Mrs. Howe referred toa 
cartoon in a late number of Puck, in which 
women were represented as giving the sym- 
pathy and assistance toa fallen man which 
they denied the fallen woman. Making a 
defense against the falae presumption of the 
artist, she drew a moral as to the duty of 
womanly endeavor against all moral pesti- 
lence existing in society. 

A paper on the subject of ‘Factory Girls,” 
was read by Miss Mary F. Eastman, in the 
absence of the author, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Chace. When it is remembered that Mrs. 
Chace, with her sons, is, or has been until 
quite recently, the active director of ex- 
tensive milling interests in Rhode Island, 
and knows the life of factory hands most 
thoroughly, the value of her suggestions is 
seen, 

Having sketched the growth of the power- 
loom, and having shown how the class of 
women who work in mills has gradually 
changed from American to foreign parent- 
age, the writer at once asks the leading 
questions: What is the actual condition of 
these girls? and secondly, What is the duty 
of other women towards them? As to the 
condition of female nill operators in New 
England, it was shown that they are, asa 
class, ignorant; not only ignorant of the 
rudiments of book-education, but of the 
more important, since more vital duties, per- 
taining to the home life. They were shut 
away from outer elevating influences by the 
facts of their foreign parentage, their ignor- 
ance, the necessity that they should be al- 
ways at work, and the important fact in 
New England that most of them were Catho- 
lics. They inherited improvidence, they 
inherited disease and invited its continu- 
ance by living in ill-ventilated tenements, 
eating poor food, and working under very 
deleterious circumstances. The evils of 
child work, both to the child and ultimate- 
ly to the family economy, were pointed out. 
As arelief to many evils of the system, half- 
time schools were recommended, and the 
paper also urged the establishment of cook- 
ing-schools, garden-schools, etc., as di- 
rect he)ps to the young factory girl to walk 
in the paths of intelligencé and virtue, and 
to better fit her for the duties of wife and 
mother. 

Miss May thought an example might well 
be set for such women as these mill girls, 
in simplicity and economy of dress. Mrs. 
Spencer defended the instinct which made 
women try to be beautiful, and advanced a 
theory that the young women of the New 
England mills would do well to go West 
and find a fresh and better occupation than 
the killing demands of the looms. 

The paper by Mrs. Caroline M. Sever- 
ance, of San Francisco, on Sericulture, was 
read by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. The 
motif of the paper was to show that here lay 
an inviting, a remunerative field for wo- 
man’s labor. Mrs. Severance predicted 
that in good time sericulture would become 
a profitable household occupation in the 
South and Southwest, and especially in 
California. Silk rearing is eminently wo- 
men’s work, and would afford to many wo- 
men a needed counter-occupation to the 
duties of the kitchen. 

Mrs. Wolcott and Mrs. Hazard, the latter 
of St. Louis, followed with brief discussion, 
suggesting as similar lines of occupation for 
women with leisure, bee-culture, flower- 
culture, small-fruit culture, and kindred 
occupations. 

In the evening, a paper by Miss Mary 
Watson Whitney, of Vassar College, with 
the title of ‘‘Scientific Openings for Wo- 
men,” commanded the attention of the audi- 
ence, and held it right well. She claimed, 
as a basis of argument, that the study of the 
natural sciences develops the attributes of 
mind needed by a woman, more than other 
lines of long favored study. It was not so 
much the study itself, as the attitude of 
mind required by the study, which disci 
plines. A strong argument in favor of the 
study of the natural sciences was their 
healthfulness. Having covered the general 
advantages accruing from these studies, 
Miss Whitney passed to specialized studies. 
A great need of the young woman of the 
age was some influence or interest, leading 
to persistent effort in some one direction. 
Many a girl found herself, after graduation, 
without a fixed purpose. Considering the 
unremunerative scientific work awaiting 
the young women, the writer put first in 
importance, the opportunities afforded wo- 





men to make scientific study of the develop- 
ment of children in many ways. The pro- 
vince of household chemistry was theirs also 
Why should not the woman have her labora- 
tory-annex to her kitchen, and there pursue 
purely scientific, and if possible, practical 
in¥estigation? Women cculd be physicians, 
chemical analysts, authorities in household 
architecture, successful dentists, vinicultur- 
ists, and practical scientific workers in a 
score of fields, always open to the capable 
of either sex, and remunerative alike to 
both. 

The discussion following was animated 
and interesting. Miss Eastman wondered 
why it should ever be questioned whether 
or nO & woman should wish to know any- 
thing; most of all, that she should want to 
know of God’s works. She paid a well- 
merited compliment to the excellence of 
scientific instruction in Western schools— 
instancivg those of Milwaukee. Mrs. Howe 
added to the discussion, saying that by a 
healthy objectivity of thought our young 
women need not suffer as of old ‘‘from an 
exaggeration of sentiment, which became a 
beautiful poetic misery.” 

The last paper of the evening, on temper- 
ance, was by the Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, of Somerville, New Jersey. Ex- 
cellent in itself, it provoked a discussion 
which was, in all fact, a brilliant display of 
profound logic, of finely-grounded opinion 
and of the most elegant and fluent extem- 
poraneous speaking. Such praise we can 
bestow upon Miss Eastman, who, in certain 
exceptions to Mrs. Blackwell’s position on 
the temperance question, took and held her 
ground with undeniable logic and profound 
and ready skill. 

Mrs. Blackwell took the ground that all 
alcoholic beverages were an unnecessary 
stimulus. She denounced the medical pro- 
fession for prescribing alcoholic drinks, as 
they did, and the Christian church for us- 
ing intoxicating communion wine. She 
held it should be made an indictable offense 
to sell todrunkards. Wanting a new set of 
law makers, she argued the reasonableness 
of giving the ballot to women. These, 
with the help of the best men, would be 
able, ina few years, to effect a legal sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic. 

Mrs. 8. M. Perkins, of Vermont, Mrs 
Howe and Miss Eastman joined in 
the discussion. The latter took the 
ground that there was a universal and 
justifiable instinct against prohibitory laws. 
The law being the deputed power of the in- 
dividual, its province was no greater than 
the province of the individual who made 
the law. Thelaw has no right to intrude 
on a person’s individuality, but it is to pro- 
tect that individuality against intrusion. 

Friday afternoon Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, 
of Michigan, read a paper on ‘‘Influeuce of 
Foreign Study on American Girls,” saying: 
‘‘As to European schools, by which I do not 
mean universities generally, they have not 
seemed to me comparable to ours, nor as 
well adapted to American girls as those 
which have been the legitimate outgrowth 
of our institutions,” Mrs. Stone deprecated 
the custom, now so prevalent, of taking 
American girls abroad for study. She 
thought that there was danger of their los- 
ing their peculiar independence of thought. 
The mind was distracted with the change 
of scene and the pursuit of pleasure. A 
discussion followed, conducted by Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs. Cheney and Miss May. 

Mrs. Lois G. Hufford, of Indianapolis, 
considered the ‘‘Work of Women as Re- 
formers” beginning with that of Elizabeth 
Fry, and summarizing the philanthropic, 
educational and sanitary reform work done 
by women since that time. Rev. Antoin- 
ette Brown Blackwell led the discussion 
that followed. 

The evening session was opened by the 
reading of a letter from the Indian girl 
“Bright Eyes,” by Miss Blatchford. The 
letter gave a sketch of the home life of an 
Indian woman—some features of which life 
are the acme of civilization. Mrs. Kate G. 
Wells read an extract from a letter by 
Miss Alice Fletcher, bearing on the condi- 
tion of Indian women. 

A paper on “The Pursuit of Art,” by 
Mrs. Sarah W. Whitman, a Boston artist 
of repute and one of Hunt’s favorite pupils, 
was read by Miss May. Mrs. Whitman 
urged the importance of true art training 
for children, and more devotion on the part 
of women to the advancement of art in 
their homes. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney spoke with much 
acceptation on ‘“‘The Ideal Home,” which 
she finds ina many-purposed family life, 
with love as its inspiration, the recognized 
equality of members as its law. 

Mrs. Howe told, by request, the story of 
her writing the ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” and the circumstances which led 
to it, afterward reciting the poem itself with 
fine effect. 

On Friday afternoon the first speaker was 
Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, who spoke on 
the guardianship of childrer and the legal 
status of the mother. She defined the con- 
dition of orphans under existing laws, which 
give the father the right to pluce his chil- 
dren after his death entirely beyond the 
control of the mother. But the growing 
tendency of statesmen and men of liberal 
views is to invest the wife and mother with 
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the guardianship of both the person and 
property. Mrs. Lockwood said that what 
the spirit of theage demanded was that wo- 
men should be educated in the principles of 
the law; that women in business should be 
considered honorable, and labor desirable, 
and that all the barriers that hedge the way 
to perfect equality before the law should be 
thrown down. 

Mrs. Livermore was warmly welcomed 
by the audience, and read a paper by Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, of England, on ‘‘Res- 
cue Work.” Dr. Blackwell thought that 
the proper place to begin reformatory work 
was in the household, and upon the minds 
of the young. She advocated the placing 
of women upon municipal police forces, to 
care for the criminal classes of their own 
sex. She also mentioned the necessity for 
female doctors, whose work should be not 
only technical, but moral. 

Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. Livermore, and Mrs. 
Hardy, of Toronto, who has been engaged 
for many years in reformatory work in her 
Canadian home, joined in an earnest dis- 
cussion of this paper. 

In the evening, Mrs. Howe gave a paper 
on “The Women of Eastern Europe,”—an 
interesting account of a journey made 
through the Orient, some three years ago— 
and Mrs, Cheney supplemented the paper 
by a few pleasant comments. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, ‘‘the logician of 
the Congress,” spoke on the ‘Political Edu- 
cation of Women.” The Buffalo Hapress 
says, ‘‘By her own definition Miss Eastman. 
is a political infant—what a kindergarten 
our Legislatures would become, filled with 
such infants!” Miss Eastman said that, 
granting that the proper function of the 
State was the service ultimately of the 
individual, the individual interest was 
looked after by chosen delegates adjusting 
the relations between man and woman by 
deputed power. The individual interest 
being the woman’s equally with the man’s, 
to her belonged the adjustment of the gov- 
erning code equally with him. To do this 
work which was hers by right, women 
needed a thorough political education. By 
the very animus of our form of government 
political Suffrage must be given women, 
and until it was so given we had no repub- 
lic in fact. 

Resolutions of thanks were offered to 
whatever and whomever the Congress con- 
sidered itself indebted—warm praise was 
bestowed upon the deserving ladies of Buf- 
falo,—and the Ninth Congress was declared 
adjourned. 
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“A BLASTED BUD.” 

Under the above heading, our bright and 
lively colleague, the Lafayette Herald, pub- 
lishes a letter from R. W. Budd, corre- 
spondent of the Winamac Democrat. Mr. 
Budd had attended a reform picnic, and 
commented upon the proceedings as follows: 


The picnic at Star City to-day, that was 
advertised in the interest of temperance, 
proved to be more of a Woman Suffrage 
meeting than anything else. 

This is deception; it is mean, it is cow- 
ardly, it is dishonorable. And all the 
strength that cause may have at this time, 
has been gained by just such means. And 
when men in high standing, and especially 
men who profess to be teachers in Israel— 
‘guides to lead the blind,” will resort to 
such means to further a cause that they 
dare not come out in fair and candid dis- 
cussion before the people and defend, is it 
any wonder that there are Ingersolls and 
sceptics in the world? Should Ingersoll 
tell that he did not believe the rib story 
about the creation of women, these teachers 
would point to him as a dangerous man. 
Yet they are found advocating, by disre- 
putable means, a warfareagainst nature ard 
common sense, and one they know is not 
sanctioned within the lids of the Bible, 
neither directly nor implied. And had our 
long-haired Legislature thought the ques- 
tion would ever have been forced to a seri- 
ous discussion, that resolution in its favor 
would never have seen the light of day. But 
it is now before us; let us meet it like men, 
and not like cowards and hypocrites. 

But to the meeting. Five speeches were 
made. Mrs. Wells, of Indianapolis, vice- 
president of the Woman Suffrage Christian 
Temperance Association, spoke three quar- 
ters of an hour first, fifteen minutes of 
which was on temperance, and the remain- 
der a Woman Suitrage harangue. At the 
close she said: “I did not come here to 
talk the woman question, for Bro. Rob- 
erts can do that so much better than [ 
can.” But from some cause, Roberts was 
not called upon. Bro. Bruner was then 
called, when he arose and said he had not 
time to speak, but wished it distinctly un- 
derstood that he was in favor of Woman 
Suffrage. After dinner we had a genuine, 
honest temperance speech from Mr. N. Ag- 
new of your place. Nate was to the point, 
and is honest. Then followed a speech by 
the noted Mrs, Gougar, of Lafayette. She 
is a smart woman, and her temperance lec- 
ture was good, but her Suffrage harangue 
was amiserable failure. Butin it she made 
at least one true statement, judging from 
appearances at the time. She said, ‘‘We 
(the women) can lead the men almost any- 
where, if we take the right course, or use 
the right means.” I thought to myself that 
when men could be led to pay the expen- 
ses of such women while they were can- 
vassing fora Woman Suffrage paper and 
making Suffrage speeches, under the false 
pretense of working for a just and holy 
Cause, that they might be ‘‘led almost any- 
where.” What the ‘‘means” referred to 
was, she did not say, and I can do no better 
than leave the readers to judge for them- 
selves; the statement is ambiguous. 

Mrs. Wells, however, made one statement 
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the truth of which my ideas of justice and 
honor compel me to ask her to substantiate 
by something better than her own statement. 
She said: ‘‘No man will be found oppos- 
ing Woman Suffrage who has the courage 
to face the moral question of the day.” To 
this falsehood 1 reply that if Mrs. Wells 
will procure the services of ‘‘Bro, Roberts” 
or any other of her male friends, and room 
can be had in any of our county papers for 
acandid discussion of the question, I will 
obligate myself to try to show that all such 
statements are falsehood and slander. 

R. Bupp. 


Commenting upon Mr. Budd's outburst, 
the Herald says: 


The Star City picnic Was held in the in- 
terest of Indiana’s two great moral reform 
amendments to her constitution, namely, 
Prohibition and Woman Suffrage. It was 
largely attended, and orderly. There was 
no ‘‘deception” practiced by the Christian 
ladies and gentlemen who had charge of 
the arrangements for the day. Both great 
questions were thoroughly discussed. The 
several ministers of the gospel were pro- 
nounced in favor of both amendments. 
We fail to see how this correspondent con- 
sistently brands these gentlemen as ‘‘cow- 
ards, fearing to defend Woman Suffrage, 
etc.,” when he acknowledges in the same 
paragraph that these same men were out- 
spoken for Woman Suffrage then and there. 
We are sure that our correspondent is right 
when he says ‘‘men in high one ad- 
vocate Woman Suffrage. Judge Biddle, a 
man whom Indiana honors as much as any 
other of her citizens, said to us only a few 
days since: “If the statesmen of this na- 
tion could grant Suffrage to woman it 
would be done immediately, because it is 
the direct outgrowth of the principles upon 
which this government is founded. It will 
soon come, and then we shall wonder it did 
not come sooner.”” Wendell Phillips says: 

‘The caucus isthe spot where man works 
all alone. Now I want to take that caucus 
and lift it to the level of the parlor. How 
shall I do it except by the same method by 
which society was created? Bring the 
sexes together, and the result upon politics 
will be the result which has been attained 
in human manners by bringing the sexes to- 
gether.” 

Geo. W. Julian says: 

“The rights of woman rest upon pre- 
cisely the same foundations as the rights of 
man. The logic of democracy and the log- 
ic of events join hands, and it seems to me 
that our chief work isto press upon the 
minds of all thinking men and women, 
constantly and persistently, the inevitable 
alternative of renouncing the very princi- 
ples of free government, altogether, or 
else the acceptance of that principle in the 
whole length and breadth of its application 
to all citizens regardless of race, color or 


x. 
Chief-Justice Story said: ‘‘If -~ socie- 
ty has a clear right to deprive females con- 
stituting one-half of the whole population, 
of the right of Suffrage, it will require some 
astuteness to find upon what ground this 
exclusion can be vindicated which does not 
justify, or at least excuse, many other ex- 
clusions.” 

And so we might go on ad infinitum 
quoting the best men of the times in favor 
of Woman Suffrage, which Mr. Budd calls 
‘‘a reform against nature and common sense, 
and one not sanctioned by the Bible.” Will 
this correspondent please remember that 
when men asked kings for the right to self- 
government, when poor men usked rich 
men, when black men asked white men for 
the right to the ballot, or, in other words, 
the right to self-government, that all these 
classes were told, by those in power, that 
these were “reforms against nature and 
common sense and the Bible.” The old 
story repeats itself ‘in the case of woman. 
No question is ever settled until it is settled 
right, and if Mr. Budd is a young man, he 
may yet go to the ballot box of this Repub- 
lic with his mother, and he will be surprised 
that he never went there with her before. 

We repeat the advice of Mr. Budd to Mr. 
Budd: ‘‘Meet this question like men, and 
not like cowards and hypocrites.” 

Is it not a little strange that these speak- 
ers should have spoken ‘‘so well” on tem- 

erance and ‘‘so rly” upon Suffrage? 

as it not occurred to Mr. Budd that may- 
be he listened to the first with willing ears 
and to the latter with unwilling ears? 

Yes, we did say, ‘‘we (the women) can 
lead the men almost anywhere, if we use 
the right means.” As our correspondent 
seems to be in doubt as to these ‘‘means,” 
we will state that representation of facts in 





a fair, honorable manner, will always lead 
unprejudiced men to right conclusions. 
These are the ‘‘means” used by us to con- 
vert men to prohibition, equal rights and 
godliness, 
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REV. J. W. BASHFORD ON SCHOOL 
SUFFRAGE. 


Our spirited Methodist friend, Rev. J. 
W. Bashford, sends to the Boston Sunday 
Herald another presentation of School Suf- 
frage froma different standpoint. He says; 





School Suffrage has too often been con- 
founded with general Suffrage for women. 
The great difficulty in the way of general 
Suffrage is the implication by many of its 
advocates that men tyrannize over women 
under our present system. Particular cases 
of tyranny by both sexes may be cited, and 
some geueral laws are unjust to women, 
but the statement that either sex, as a whole, 
is really tyrannizing over the other, is false; 
and wives naturally feel a delicacy about 
assuming an attitude which gives their 
neighbors to understand that they accept 
the implication about the tyranny of hus- 
bands, and many husbands feel sensitive 
about their wives assuming such a position 
in public. While believing in general Suf- 
frage for woman, I do not think the issue 
will ever be carried by the argument of the 
tyranny of sex. Now if we can show that 
the School Suffrage law does not rest upon 
this implication, that, in fact, it rests upon 
the old belief in woman’s separate sphere, 
we shall do much to remove the delicacy 
which kecps women from assuming a right 
= a duty which men have asked,them to 
take up. 

The civilized world is fully committed to 
the system of a division of labor. In gen- 
eral, under this system, the wife’s sphere is 
the home and the affairs pertaining to the 
home, while the husband’s sphere is some 
outside work in providing for the home. 
Thus the care of the children naturally falls 
to the mother. Not without the oo Hm 
tion of the father, but under the mother’s 
supervision, the child is fed, clothed, train- 
edin manners and taught the large know- 
ledge of common things with which he be- 
gins his school life. It is the mother who 
teaches him to pray, and from whose pre- 
cepts and example he gets his first impres- 
sions of religion. Following this general 
division of labor, Massachusetts has logical- 
ly decided that the care of the child in school 
belongs to the mother at least equally with 
the father, and the School Suffrage law se- 
cures to parents equal authority over the 
school. In fact, before the law was passed, 
the mothers generally had to see that the 
children’s lessons were prepared, get them 
ready for school in the morning, see their 
teachers in case of trouble, and do most of 
the visiting in the schools. Where was the 
reason for giving the mother the care of the 
child in regard to his food, clothing, man- 
ners, religion, and the education gotten out- 
side of text books, and then placing his 
training in text books under the exclusive 
supervision of the father? I am sure that 
a little thought will show us that the duties 
placed upon women by the School Suffrage 
law naturally fall to their lot, and I hope 
that before September closes many of them 
will qualify themselves to discharge these 
duties. 

While women realize that the supervision 
of the children properly belongs to them, 
they have urged, as a practical objection to 
voting, that they are not familiar with men 
and affairs; that they do not understand 
politics, are not interested in them, and 
hence are not prepared to vote intelligently. 
But, whether women vote or not, they have 
no more pressing need to-day than their need 
of just that familiarity with men and affairs 
which will qualify them to vote intelligent- 


y. 

Over 270,000 copies of the Boston Herald 
were issued last Tuesday, one for almost 
every home in New England. Every school 
boy has been talking of public affairs the 
past week. If the mother is to be more 
than a mere servant in her home, if she is 
to do something more for her children than 
to mend and cook, she must be able to dis- 
cuss, intelligently with them, the cause of 
the President’s death, the abuse of the civil 
service, the character of General Garfield 
and of the incoming administration. She 
must be familiar with the magazines which 
the children read, with the books which in- 
terest them, and with the studies which she 
urges them to prepare, if she is to retain 
her hold upon her children. Can she ho 
to control her children, intellectually, by 
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virtue of her office, if she stands on a lower 
plane of intelligence? The lack of rever- 
ence and obedience among our children, so 
far as it exists, is due to the fact that thou- 
sands of American families have been 
changing from manual labor to higher kinds 
of work; and that parents have very gener- 
ously helped their children to a better prep- 
aration for the new surroundings than they 
themselves have had. 

Among the negroes, where the contrast 
between parents brought up in slavery and 
children brought up in schools is still more 
marked, the children not only fail to rever- 
ence, but often grow ashamed of their pa 
rents. Parents foreign born, and even Pur- 
itan fathers and mothers, have experienced 
this chagrin. It is, perhaps, the saddest ex- 
perience that can come to self-sacrificiag 
fathers and mothers. And yet, in the na- 
ture of things, children will not intellect- 
ually look up to parents whom they find to 
be below themselves in intelligence. We 
touch here one of the deepest needs in our 
American homes. It must be plain that, if 
the home is to be something more than the 
place where board and clothes are furnish- 
ed, if the mothers are to retain their hold 
upon the children, and mould them intel- 
lectually, they must have the general know]l- 
edge of men and affairs, and that particular 
knowledge of their children’s studies and 
school life which will prepare them to vote 
intelligently. If the School Suffrage law 
should do anything to remove the humilia- 
tion to mothers standing on a lower mental 
plane, if it shall restore the parents, not by 
virtue of their office, but by virtue of their 
capacity, to their just influencein the home, 
it will prove a priceless boon to the Com- 
monwealth. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Bell Whitney passed to 
the higher life from her late home in New 
York City, Oct. 15,1881. She was an earn- 
est advocate of Woman Suffrage, and nev- 
er failed to raise her voice and wield her 
pen to advance the cause. Although her 
sphere was limited because of conditions 
which she could not change, yet her influ- 
ence, like the ripple of the lake, goes on and 
out, widening and extending,—who shall say 
that it is not limitless? Her example should 
stimulate to the fearless advocacy which she 
maintained. We might with benefit to our- 
selves and all about us, imitate her loyalty 
to the cause of the down-trodden and op- 
pressed of all classes. 

Mrs. H. M. Rartsson. 


NEBRASKA FOR SUFFRAGE. 





Of ninety-four newspapers published in 
Nebraska, eighty favor Woman Suffrage. 
This is good for Nebraska. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Collector Cozzens has a letter from the 
lighthouse inspector of the 3d district say- 
ing that the gold life-saving medal for Mrs. 
Ida Lewis Wilson is finished. and Lieut- 
Comdr Chadwick will present it to her the 
11th. 


At the recent county convention of the 
Greenback party, at Newark, New Jersey, 
the following resolution was adopted 
among others, ‘That Suffrage is an inher- 
ent right for both men and women, and 
should not be abridged except for crime or 
mental incapacity.” 


Sir Samuel Baker and his wife sailed for 
Europe recently. Lady Baker expressed 
amazement at the politeness and decency of 
men “‘in the ordinary walks of life” in this 
country. Bless her ladyship!—we are all 
in those walks, except afew millionaires, 
whom nobody ever thinks of. 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society of Litchfield County, aux- 
iliary to the New Haven branch of the Wo- 
man’s Board, was held at Norfoik, on the 
14th inst. There wasa large attendance, 
the meeting being addressed by Mrs. Hard- 
ing of India and Miss Anna Felicina, a na- 
tive of Turkey. 


The latest excitement has been the great 
cenntennial celebration of the surrender of 
Cornwallis, at Yorktown. The presence of 
distinguished French and German officers 
added much to the interest of the occasion, 
and gaily decked American and French 
men-of-war thundered salutes from the riv- 
er. President Arthur's address was a gem 
of its kind, as was the oration of Hon. Rob- 
ert C. Winthrop. 


Nine hundred and seventy-five women— 
more or less—and twenty-five men—or less 
—filled the seats at the Women’s Congress 
yesterday afternoon, and cast expectant, 
critical glances upon the prettily decorated 
stage before them. The ladies, literally and 
figuratively in high feather, looked on ap- 
provingly, enthusiastically, and with par- 
donable pride at being, for once at least, 
the dominating presence in an affair of mag- 
nitude. The men, nearly sunk in the ex- 
ultant sea of femininity, sat with humble 
knees and deferential elbows, and bearing 
on their faces meek apologies for being men. 
And very meekly, overawed with asense of _ 
his inferiority, and as one who steals sheep, 
crept in the abashed reporter, and hid be- 
hind the ferns.—Buffalo Zapress. 
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Much concern is manifested lest women 
waste their energy. It is said they choose 
work for which they are unfit. They are 
admonished to pursue some craft or calling 
other than that they are trying. One would 
think from the zeal manifested that wasted 
energy was something new; that men with 
much experience never make mistakes, nev- 
er find themselves in places they cannot fill. 
But we see it otherwise. One who thinks 
differently has dgclared that not one man 
in ten ever finds his true vocation. 

It must be remembered that women have 
just awakened from a semi-torpid state, in 
which law and custom have kept them for 
centuries—they have just learned that the 
earth is their inheritance, and they are free 
to use the good therein, free even to climb 
to high places, and share in worthy achieve- 
ment. Hence it is not strange that there 
has been much running to and fro, entering 
upon this path and then upon that, suffer- 
ing defeat here and gaining but partial suc- 
cers there. Considering the embarrassments 
(for such there are still) that beset their 
path, they have, upon the whole, done re- 
markably well. 

I edly acknowledge that women now 
are largely blessed with opportunity, with 
education, with freedom, and 1 know that 
society demands blessing in return, holding 
each, under the law of reciprocity, account- 
able for the advantages she enjoys. It isa 
source of pride and great credit to women 
that they have met this demand—they have 
answered reasonable expectations. Has it 
not been thus in the medical profession? 
Are there not thousands of families rejoic- 
ing in the skill and gentle presence of the 
female practitioner? Are there not other 
women acquitting themselves equally well 

in the ministrations and ordinances of the 
church? Are there not multitudes of female 
teachers doing good work for the rising gen- 
erations? Truly efficient, also, do women 
prove themselves in the industries of the 
land, frequently engaging in independent 
enterprises, and conducting them with 
marked success. Who shall say that wo- 
men are wasting their energies? Can one 
recall any partially liberated people who 
have done so well, and whose lines are so 
full of promise? 

Let me refer to other facts in the career 

of women, about which there has been a 
loud outery. It is charged that they are 
wasting their time and energy in writing, 
hugging the delusive idea of authorship, 
filling to repletion the waste baskets of edi- 
tors, who, like Thackeray on another sub- 
ject, swear by everything sentimental at the 
folly. One magazine reports the receipt of 
100 communications per week. Very well. 
This indicates great intellectual activity, at 
which we should rejoice. Whether the 
women can afford the time, and bear the 
wear and tear of failure, is their business, 
rather than ours. If one refuses to bridge 
the gulf of poverty by honest toil at some 
handicraft, and chooses rather to leap the 
chasm, she does it at her own risk, knowing 
that success alone can save her. The world 
is justin its judgments of these matters, 
say what we will. Because a young wo- 
man writes a readable book she is not going 
to be taken for an Eliot or a Bronté. Let 
women write. Why not? And if books 
multiply and the moral tone be kept sound, 
each reader may safely be left to select that 
which he can best assimilate. I have seen 
boeks more helpful than the master pieces 
of some of the great artists. 

Again, it is said, and with truth, that 
there are 10,000 women in mad chase after 
beauty, or fashion, or personal adornment. 
They are crazed with ceramics, absorbed in 
art needle-work, they are painting on china, 
and engaged in other decorations, some of 
them making their homes hideous with 
trumpery, and pursuing the subject until 
life itself becomes to them-only a sort of 
lay figure for embeilishment. Is a mania 
so uncommon in the world as to excite 
much wonder? Other manias have soon 
worn themselves out, and so will this. The 
foam left on the strand by the retreating 
tide soon disappears. But who shall say 
that no good work is being done, nothing 
produced that will enter into and help the 
lives of others? Artis good, surely; even 
a smattering of art is better than utter igno- 
rance, and to be ‘‘well smattered” is an at- 
tainment that pays abundantly. 

Personal adornment, it is alleged, occu- 
pies too much time, involves too much ex- 
pense. Very true. ‘there have always 
been ‘‘adorable women,” queens in society, 
‘goddesses of grace and beauty,” who have 
used much ornament, relied much on the 
accessories of dress. The chief difference 
between the past and the present is that the 
habit has descended to the middle and low- 
er classes, so that much personal adornment 
is now common, and almost universal. It 
may be no excuse, and yet it 1s a palliation 

of the fault, that the extravagance of the 
woman is often prompted by the vanity of 
the man—the husband or father. That a 
large number are sadly overworked that 
they may be sadly overdressed is owing to 
the estimate that we, ourselves, place upon 
style or fashion. When we shall be able to 
hold at their true value fine dress, diamonds 
and material display, reproof toward those 
below us will seem less absurd. Without 


moral discipline, governed simply by the 
senses, ambitious to rise in the world, flat- 
tered by a class of men whom she ought to 
despise, is it any wonder that the poor girl 
makes shipwreck of her life? Sensuous- 
ness is the god of the age, and, so long as 
the better classes fall down and worship it, 
those who have neither mental nor moral 
ballast will necessarily become victims. 
Philanthropists and reformers have always 
been supposed to be wasting their energies 
—to be beating the air, fighting a man of 
straw, and making infinitely worse the con- 
dition of those they seek to benefit. But it 
matters not so that bonds are loosed and 
fetters broken. Those who labor for the 
elevation of woman can well bear the taunt 
of wasted energy when they see the progress 
of their own sex toward a more noble wo- 
manhood. Their influence has gone forth, 
like a royal mandate, to change the status 
of woman as it bas never been changed be- 
fore. They have opened a thousand ave- 
nues of labor; they have gained recognition 
in colleges, churches and court houses; they 
have brought the people face to face with 
woman’s political disabilities; their will is 
recorded on the statute book of every State 
in the Union; they have cast up a highway 
for their enemies to walk on, and many 
who have never recognized their work are 
already reaping the advantages of their 
faithful, patient labor. 

This ceaseless complaint against women, 
against the girl of the period, against ex- 
travagance and writing too much, painting 
too much, dressing too much, is often sense- 
less and unjust. Of course many things 
have been done amiss, false steps have been 
taken; there are Daisy Millers to be coun- 
selled and helped, the weak and thoughtless 
to be hedged in, and great masses of the 
poor and needy to be taught to do good 
work. There is enough to be done, but 
when we take a broad view we see that 
there has been steady progress toward a 
better state, toward a higher ideal.—J/. 
Elwzabeth Jones in Boston Herald. 


ARISTOCRATIC VULGAKITY. 


The American social philosopher who 
was lately of opinion that it is the mission 
of America to vulgarize Europe, must be 
somewhat aghast at the recent performance 
of the Army and Navy Club in London. 
The philosopher of whom we speak thinks 
his countrymen to be desperately vulgar, 
but in no chub of American gentlemen 
would such a vote as that of the English 
club re-admitting Baker be possible. We 
doubt if any American gentleman in Lon- 
don, knowing the facts, would regard an 
invitation to join that club, even if it were 
permissible, as other than an insult. The 
facts are simple. Baker was a colonel in 
the British army, who committed a foul as- 
sault upon a young woman in a railway 
car. He was tried, convicted, imprisoned 
fora year, and dropped from the army. 
His light imprisonment was due to the fact 
that he was a favorite in society, and the 
Duke of Cambridge, the commander of the 
army, tried to spare him the disgrace of 
being dropped. But the Queen fortunately 
had a different sense of honor and of duty, 
and insisted that a man who was guilty of 
the most dastardly outrage upon a defense- 
less woman disgraced the colors that he 
bore. He was dismissed, and after his 
year’s imprisonment in a jail padded with 
fashionable sympathy and succor, he nat- 
urally departed for Turkey. 

There he became Baker Pasha, and fought 
for the ally of the British Jiugo. After the 
war he returned to England, and the Jingo 
world folded him to its heart. A duke 
warmly welcomed him to his table, and the 
Prince of Wales sat with him at dinner. 
Mr. Smalley tells us that there were speeches 
in honor of the illustrious guest. The Mar- 
quis of Steyne must have wished in his in- 
fernal retreat that he might be present at a 
banquet so grateful. No touch of Thack- 
eray’s satiric scorn burns like this simple 
fact. This man, foiled by a brave girl in 
his vile endeavor, was saluted in Jingo salons, 
and lacked nothing of complete social res- 
toration but re-admission to the club. Now 
a club is distinctively a body of gentlemen. 
It may bea military or naval or civil or 
conservative or liberal or scientific club, 
but it is especially an assembly of gentlemen 
in its particular kind. The one person who 
might be supposed to be odious to such a 
social fellowship would be precisely the 
reprobate who was guilty of Baker’s offense. 

It seems that for restoration to the club it 
was necessary that fifty members should 
propose him who were of opinion that the 
cause of his leaving the service did not 
affect his character as a gentleman. Fifty 
-members of the Army and Navy Club were 
of this opinion, and 359 members voted 
against thirty-nine to sustain the view of the 
fifty, and to admit Baker to the club as a 
spotless gentleman. The vote reveals the 
standard of the Army and Navy Club. An 
immense majority decides that a man who 
is baffled by the courage of a young girl in 
the commission of an unspeakable crime 
against her isa gentleman. Our American 
philosopher will surely admit that that part 
of Europe which is included in the Army 
and Navy. Club is in no fear of being vul- 
guarized by America, for the same reason 








that an addled egg can not be spoiled. 


If this be gentility, let us thank Heaven 
for vulgarity. Thisis the society, however, 
into which Americap snobs pine to be ad- 


their own clubs at home would such a trans- 
action be possible, and they themselves, 
however obsequiously they eat toads and 
hunt tufts, would not be guilty either of 
the offense or the condonation. 'The Amer- 
ican snob imitates the absurdities of the 
English, but not his offenses. He may even 
toss his head lightly, and speak with affect- 
ed nonchalance of Baker’s dastardly crime, 
but so the bumptious boy sticks to the cigar 
that nauseates him. He pretends to think 
it manly, but the poor fellow’s whole sys- 
tem revolts at it and repels it. The inno- 
cent American snob who affects the English 
dress and speech and manner, and labori- 
ously attempts to reproduce English sports 
and customs upon our unfavoring soil, 
stops there, having earned the amused smile 
of his sensible fellow-countryman. He 
may aw! aw! anc stutter, and wear short- 
waisted coats and tight trousers and heavy 
shoes; he may wind the mellow horn as he 
' eagerly follows the fleet anise-seed bag, and 
gallantly emulate the elder Weller in driv- 
ing a stage-coach, and the British ‘‘sports” 
in dashing at polo; but he does not give his 
hand to the man who cheats at cards, nor 
vote to admit to his club an infinitely foul- 
er offender. 

Nobody of course would hold the great 
body of Englishmen who bear 

“Without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman” 

responsible for the action of a single London 
club, or for the princely favor and ducal 
wining and dining of a baffled Lovelace. 
But it is a curious glimpse of the morality 
and character of Mayfair, and it will cer- 
tainly suggest to our amiable American 
philosopher a revision of his theory.— 
George Wm. Curtis in Harper's Monthly. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 





Dr. Susan Edson has not yet returned to 
Washington, much to the regret of some of 
us. Sheis a woman of so much dignity 
and reticence, though, that I doubt if any 
word could be got from her as to the phy; 
sicians associated with her in the care of 
the President, even as to that one who char- 
acterized her, to a gossiping reporter, in 
language only applicable to some garrulous 
old nurse. ‘‘She talks too much, and some 
of her talk assumes a pretty picturesque as- 
pect when it is printed.” This from the 
man who has attitudinized for the illustrat- 
ed papers and has indulged reporters with 
such silly diffuse interviews, that people 
acquainted with his manners account for 
his talk by saying, ‘‘He was under the in- 
fluence of those stimulants in which he has 
such faith.” He pompously announced 
to his friend, the reporter, ‘‘It is not her 
(Dr. Edson’s) fault, but she probably will 
not be connected with the case again.” She 
was not, unfortunately. ForI am told she 
could calm and soothe the noble sufferer, 
when none of his male attendants could; 
she could send him off to his needed sleep 
without stunning him with narcotics, From 
the time she left him, it is certain that he 
declined swiftly and steadily. But it will 
be many a year before the smoke of useless 
falsehood clears off enough to let any one 
know the whole truth about the medical 
treatment of the President. 

One day, for my own satisfaction, I went 
to see Sergeant Mason, who shot at Guiteau. 
I had heard that he was harshly treated, 
but I found him under very gentle and 
friendly restraint. Among a group of sol- 
diers he was remarkable for height, good 
features, an exceedingly quiet yet frank air, 
and an intense sadness in his clear dark- 
blue eyes, that over-shadowed his whole 


presence. 
“I came to see for myself that you were 


not treated too ill,” I said. 

‘‘No, they treat me very well,” he an- 
swered, ‘I have a good room, and a good 
lawyer, and the soldiers treat me well; but 
if you would really like to do anything for 
me, I wish you would go and see my wife. 
The only thing that grieves me is my 


wife.” 
I promised and went immediately. I 


found a shy and gentle creature, with a 
baby in her arms. She explained that she 
had been trying to do some housework, but 
it was difficult, with such a little baby. I 
ventured to ask her: 

“Why did your husband try to kill Gui- 
teau, do you think?” 

She said, ‘‘He thought if he killed Gui- 
teau the President might get well.” 

The old idea of appeasing the gods by a 
human sacrifice, yousee. Now, you call it 
“insanity!” I learn from Sergeant Mason's 
old officers that he enlisted in the seventy- 
eighth Ohio Volunteers at sixteen. At the 
age of seventeen, while serving a piece of ar- 
tillery, he got a terrible gun-shot wound in the 
shoulder. It injured the cervical cord— 
thence the brain. Yes he served through 
the entire war with a stainless record; and 
he has been fifteen years in the regular 
army. His whole record is of a brave, 
temperate, pure man and soldier, save for 
occasional fits of moodiness or flightiness 
ever since the dreadful neck wound. . Poor 
fellow! He says: 





“T am one that stands always ready to do 
what is right, . . . but that knows not how 


mitted. Yet they know that in none of | 





to pray, or what to pray for,” referring to 
the prayers offered for the beloved Presi- 
dent. 

Thursday, Senator Voorhees, from the 
committee on the library, offered a resolu- 
tion introducing in a graceful way the fol- 
lowing letter from Miss Johnson, a lady 
known in literary circles here: 

Wasuineton, Oct. 8, 1881. 

Sir:—It may not have occurred to any 
member of your honorable body to com- 
memorate the sad death of our President 
| introducing a resolution ordering a med- 
al to be struck in his honor. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has issued com- 
paratively few national medals. . Al- 
though we are culpably negligent in these 
observances, you and I know that no one 
has ever lived in this land who, by nature 
and thorough culture, would have more ap- 
preciated such a national recognition of a 
citizen's worth, than James Abram Garfield. 
. . . I would suggest that a medal, engraved 
by an American artist, be struck in gold, 
and, with suitable resolutions, be presented 
by a joint select committee to Henry Gar- 
field, eldest son, and from him to descend 
forever to the eldest male representative of 
James Abram Garfield. Furthermore, let 
it be resolved that a medal from the same 
die be struck in bronze, and, with resolu- 
tions of thanks and recognitions of the sym- 
pathy expressed by the different nations 
and rulers, in our sorrow, be given to each 
of these nations and rulers; also that the 
same medal be given to the President of 
the United States, and to the members of 
his cabinet, to resident foreign embassadors 
and ministers; to the chief justice and the 
associated justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, to the general of the 
army, to the admiral of the navy, to each 
Senator and Representative of the present 
Congress, and to the late President’s corps 
of physicians. 

The only objections I would offer to that 
list would be to the cabinet, in case, by the 
time the medal is ready, that body consist 
of a wholly different set of men from those 
who surrounded the late President,—and to 
the corps of physicians! 

Miss Johnson says, ‘‘After the die has 
been made, the price of the bronze medal, 
in a fine leather case, with the resolutions 
printed on silk, need not exceed ten dollars.” 
She has selected the artists to draw the de- 
sign under her own immediate direction. 
The portrait on it must be approved by Mrs. 
Garfield. The suggested medal would be 
three and one half inches in diameter; the 
obverse bearing a profile bust of the Presi- 
dent, encircled by his name, and the dates: 
‘Born Nov. 19, 1831. Inangurated Presi- 
dent of the United States of America March 
4, 1881. Died Sept. 19, 1881.” On the re- 
verse, the thirty-eight stars encircle a pro- 
montory on which a flourishing oak is riven 
by a thunderbolt. Beside it, Columbia 
weeps. Afar on the sea, sails are bringing 
us messages of sympathy. 

Now speak, ladies, and say whether you 
approve of this suggestion of your country 
women; and whether you would, any of 
you skilled in art, suggest any alteration in 
the device. The only thing you citizens at 
a distance have to do to get anything done 
or undone at Washington, is to watch what 
they are doing, and then ‘‘bring a pressure 
to bear,” for or against. I am glad to have 
women show an intelligent interest in any 
public affair, because it deepens the public 
sense of the propriety of women’s taking 
part in public affairs. 

If women had everything to do with the 
Senate floor, for instance, we in the gallery 
should not have been mortified yesterday by 
seeing it in such a shamefully untidy state 
when the French guests were received. Wo- 
men could not have made such a fine 
speech as Mr. Bayard’s, maybe, but they 
could have seen that the floor and tables 
were clean, at least! A lady descendant of 
one of our German allies has persuaded the 
whole German contingent of distinguished 
guests to go to church to-morrow to Bt. 
Arthur’s—John’s! I mean. That venerable 
and high church will witness an amount of 
piety in the way of church-going, to-mor- 
row, that will be a warning to Bob Inger- 
soll. STAcy. 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 15, 1881. 
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MISS DICKINSON IN MALE CHARACTERS. 

All the world knows that Miss Anna 
Dickinson is presently to return to thestage, 
and that she will play mostly, if not ex- 
clusively, male characters, including Hamlet 
in her repertoire. Her agents are Messrs. 
Charles Mendum and Frank Curtis, Mr. 
Mendum being the manager of the Arch- 
street Theatre in Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Curtis the manager who, with H. B. Curtis 
in the title rdle, has made a surprising suc- 
cess and much money with his play of 
“‘Sam’l of Posen.” Mendum and Curtis are 
both young men, fuli of energy and daring. 
Mr. Mendum went to the Arch-street Thea- 
tre with noexperience in theatrical matters, 
but quickly proved himself thoroughly 
adapted to the business. Mr. Curtis was al- 
most unheard of until last season, when he 
took hold of ‘‘Sam’l of Posen,” a play which, 
introducing a new personage to the stage, 
was everywhere well received. Mr. Curtis 
has accepted his good fortune with wise 
philosophy, and now joining Mr. Mendum, 
they start out with a number of theatrical 
enterprises, of which the engagement of 
Miss Dickinson is one and the most impor- 
tant. 

It is not necessary to recall the circum- 








stances on account of which Miss Dickinson 
did not play Hamlet in this city, as it was 
announced she would, last season. It is 
enough to say that the misunderstanding 
between herself and the managers was 
amicably settled, and that she is now posi- 
tively to appear in Hamlet and other male 
characters, After performing in the prin- 
cipal cities in this country, she will go to 
London and be seen at the Crystal Palace. 
The fulfillment of this determination of 
Miss Dickinson is an event the theatrical 
world awaits with exceeding interest,—an 
interest shared by a larger portion of the 
public than generally concerns itself with 
the doings of the play-house. Miss Dick- 
inson has been so prominently in pubic life, 
and in such widely differing réles, that her 
name and fame extend among all classes. 
As lecturer, author, politician, champion of 
the rights of her sex, as play-wright, and 
then as actress, her career from the day she 
first mounted the rostrum has been one con- 
stant succession of surprises. It has been as 
courageous as surprising. Once decided to 
do a thing, nothing could change her pur- 
pose. 

Her friends wondered that she should 
touch the stage at all when she wrote her 
first play, they wondered still more when 
she actually walked on to the boards to im- 
personate a character she herself had crea- 
ted, and now they wonder and wonder again 
at the mere thought of her in the toggery 
of Hamlet. From each advancing step they 
would have dissuaded her could they have 
done so, but she would not be turned from 
the path upon which she had entered. Hav- 
ing thus her own way in all things, she has 
never lost the esteem and confidence of her 
people. Anna Dickinson, the actress, is at 
her home and among her early associates, 
just as was Anna Dickinson, the girl who 
trudged to daily duty at the United States 
mint. 

It is not for any of us to suppose what is 
to be the measure of success for her in this 
latest effort. That she undertakes it, sup- 
ported by a high intelligence, the closest 
study, and a will of iron, of this much we 
are aware. She will strive her utmost to 
triumph, and her attempt ‘s to have a great- 
er share of attention than any dramatic hap- 
pening of recent times. J. W. F., IR. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE WORTH HAVING. 

EpiTror JourNAL:—I have a confession 
to make. For two years I did not improve 
the opportunity given to women to vote for 
school committee, being afflicted with ‘‘oth- 
er worldliness,”’ in consequence of bereave- 
ments. But I remember that for twenty 
years I had children in the public schools, 
and though I have none about me now, yet 
here are the children of the people on every 
hand. Some of them I see every day, as 
fair and sweet as the flowers, over which I 
have been sentimental, because they will 
soon perish beneath the autumn blast. 

In order to become good citizens, these 
chiidren must be educated, physically, men- 
tally and morally. It is necessary that they 
should have good teachers and well-venti- 
lated school houses, All sensible persons 
have arrived at the conclusion that our chil- 
dren should be so intrenched that when 
they leave school they shall not be as help- 
less as babies, and not be obliged to attend 
some other school, in order to do any of 
the practical work of life. 

It is very important, then, that we have 
sensible, practical men and women on the 
school committee. So, on Sept. 30, I went 
to the city hall to be registered. 

There was nothing dreadful about it. 
There were no lions in the way. I was 
sent by a Jady clerk to the assessors’ room 
to be taxed, and back again to get my tax- 
bill. A gentleman there remarked that he 
thought women ought to pay a full poll 
tax. I said: ‘I think not until tliey are al- 
lowed to vote on all questions. Women 
are obliged to assist their children in their 
lessons; they are often sent for by the 
teachers, who consult with them; and as 
they always criticise both teachers and 
school committee, I think they ought to 
vote for them.” 

He smilingly assented, and said he ap- 
proved of women’s voting. I remarked 
that any woman who had a “soul above 
buttons” must necessarily be interested in 
education. 

There is a class of women with whom I 
dislike to talk on Woman Suffrage. Will 
any one believe me when | say that there 
are families where the women, for the past 
year, have never been to church, or to any 
lecture, concert, or meeting of any kind? 
They take no weekly paper, have no library 
book, and haveyno musical instrument in 
the house. They devote all their time and 
strength to domestic drudgery. They are 
generally under the care of a physician, 
who finds his business profitable. He gives 
them no instructionjin relation to the laws 
of life, but pats them on the shoulder, and 
they willingly pay his bill, and live on ina 
state of home invalidism. 

In order to enjoy health, the mental fac- 
ulties must be brought into daily exercise. 
I have been told by a lady physician of ex- 
tensive practice, that there was nothing the 
matter with some of_her patients, except 
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that they were not obliged to walk, and had 
nothing in which to interest themselves. 

It will never do to sit down and study our 
sensations, or mourn over the ashet of the 
dead past. And what is better and more 
worth caring for than human education 
and government? A. 6 © 

Somerville, Mass. 





THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 

Epitor JourNAL:—There has been 
much discussion asto the station of woman, 
her capacities and rights, compared with 
those of the other sex. In our enlightened 
country, she is no longer a slave; neverthe- 
less, she is often made one by the domineer- 
ing spirit of man. 

Who is it that adorns every home, and 
brings happiness to the household? Who 
is it that lays the foundation of a pure and 
young republic, such as a nation is not 
ashamed toown? It is the American wo- 
men, and it is not the American men. 

Is not woman the compeer of man? Does 
she not possess as intellectual a mind? Has 
she not a higher moral character? Can she 
not attain to as great scientific or literary 
eminence, and ought she not to be equal 
with man? Most assuredly she ought, and 
why, in the name of common sense, will 
not the men give up their frivolous notions, 
and let the right take place? 

However, the majority of women do not 
care to go into a contest; nor do they ask 
the privilege to go and fight battles, or even 
to vote. What they do want is to have the 
rights they are entitled to under the procla- 
mation of emancipation. 

But they are bound to the creed of the 
present day more strongly than the black 
man was to his master, before the late civil 
war. When their chains are broken asunder, 
it will be from the north to the south, from 
the east to the west, for it will include the 
freedom of all. A. B. C. 
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THE STORY OF REBECCA. 





In the old times, Col. Holly, of Middle 
Tennessee, was known asa kind master; 
but failing in business, his slaves had to be 
sold; then, hoping to retrieve his fortune, 
he removed to Arkansas, taking with him 
two little slave girls, one of whom was Re- 
becca, four and a half years old. Here she 
grew up in his family, and was married toa 
man who belonged to another master, and 
who hired his time, paying one-half his 
Wages as a mechanic. 

In Tennessee her mother was, of course, 
taken away to another family. Her father, 
who bad not belonged to Col. Holly, had 
already been sold to the Red Rivercountry, 
where he soon after died. 

Recently, at Little Rock, I was a guest 
for five days in the house of Rebecca. Her 
husband owned his home, together with two 
other places. Her only son and a son-in- 
law were teaching school, and she was 
mothering the two little girls of her de- 
ceased daughter. On the center-table were 
a large family Bible and a copy of Shakes- 
peare, both rich in binding and illustration; 
and on the walls were some, not costly, but 
tasteful and suggestive pictures, one of 
which represented Abraham Lincoln, 
Charles Sumner and John Brown. Her de- 
portment was that of a lady; her company 
enjoyable. She said she remembered well 
the time and the scene when she was taken 
from her mother. The screaming was yet 
ringing in her ears. She bore in mind the 
last words of her mother as she put a little 
red flannel shawl] round her neck: ‘‘God 
bless my child! God bless my child!” She 
had in memory also her own crying and 
bursting of heart. So, too, was fresh in her 
mind, the weeping of nights in her new 
home, until, upon the imperative chiding 
of master and mistress, she was obliged to 
repress that relief of hidden sorrow. 

Her young mistress, who was of about 
the same age, upon growing up, was sent to 
the high school of the city, and she herself 
was kept at home, and not allowed even to 
learn to read the Bible, out of which she 
was to be judged at the Jast day. She did 
experience a keen sense of injustice and of 
murmurings, but all of that she was obliged 
to suppress. 

But what had become of her mother? 
“After freedom,” twenty one and a half 
years since the parting, she came over to 
look up the daughter. But how shall there 
be an unmistakable recognition? Col. Holly 
and his wife have both passed away. For- 
tunately, a woman who came over with the 
family still survived. She brought the 
mother to the home of Rebecca, and point- 
ing to ‘her said, ‘‘That is your daughter.” 
Then such hugging, kissing, and shouting 
for joy and weeping, as is the sensation of 
the neighborhood. I am sureI never heard 
a daughter speak with more enthusiasm of 
love, concerning her mother, than did Mrs. 
Solomon. She thought she would have 
known her anyhow; and her mother half 
came to the same conclusion when with such 
accuracy she depicted the scene of the part- 
ing. 

And now she must go to visit the old 
family. Though the master and mistress 
are gone, :n their place is left the daughter, 
Whom she had nursed upon her own breast, 
and who is now married toa Northern man. 





Old times and scenes and friends are talked 
over, but soon she gives vent to the pent-up 
sorrows of the mother’s heart. With all the 
intensity of a great nature, she told of the 
grief of her separation from Rebecca. It 
was as though she had dropped blood from 
her heart; she went weeping and mourning 
everywhere. ‘I wept as I was making the 
bread, and them that eat the most of my 
bread eat the most of my heart.” So David 
had said: ‘‘Thou feedest them with the 
bread of tears.” The old colored people 
told her she must pray and the Lord would 
remove all that. In her prayer itseemed as 
though there were deep waters and high 
mountains between her and her child, and 
that the Lord would have to send men and 
remove the mountsins, and make a way 
over the waters so that she could come to 
her child; and now He had done it all, and 
brought her to tell her story to the remnant 
of the old household. The young mistress, 
while her husband walks the floor in deep 
and mute emotion, herself bursts into tears, 
and as her only relief, declares: ‘‘My fath- 
er was such a man that he never would have 
done that thing if he had not got broke.” 
“Oh,”said the sable matron, now rising up 
from the crushing of her womanhood, “I 
never thought anything about what caused 
it.” As Rebecca came to freedom she tried 
to learn, but her work for bread and the 
clumsiness of her unused powers were so 
great, she desisted, and now her Bible is 
read to her by thechildren.—Dr. J. EZ. Roy, 
in American Missionary. 
—_—-—— emo -———. 
UNIVERSALISM ON TRIAL. 

EpiTor JOURNAL:—I see by your paper 
that at the-Universalist convention at Spring- 
field, the Rev. Dr. Sawyer proposed the ap- 
pointment of a special committee at the 
United States convention, which is to meet 
at Detroit, to see whether it is either duty or 
good policy to allow any more women to 
occupy Universalist pulpits. 

As a former member of that denomina- 
tion, supposing it founded upon principle 
and reform, and working for the highest 
good of all, I am anxiously awaiting the 
result of the important question. When 
one of the so-called leaders has the pre- 
sumption to define woman’s sphere, and to 
question the policy of letting her preach 
the gospel, as he interprets it, I certainly 
feel that, if he be a fair representative of 
his cause, it is founded upon bigotry and 
conservatism, and the words ‘‘liberty and 
progression” have no place upon its banner. 

One would think it would ill become a 
Christian (enomination to discuss the policy 
of any reform, leaving the right or wrong 
of the question entirely in the background. 
Conservatism, either moral or spiritual, is 
fast being supplanted by liberalism, and 
those who do not keep pace are rapidly be- 
ing assigned back seats L. K. 

New York. 


HUMOROUS. 


Keely’s motor is now known as “the 
tramp,” because it won’t work. 














‘*Why is it,” asked a lady, ‘‘that people 
lose their interest in church-going now-a- 
days?’ ‘‘Because they have lost their prin- 
ciple,” was the witty reply. 


An advertisement reads: ‘‘Wanted.—A 
young man to be partly out-door and part- 
ly behind the counter;” and the Cleveland 
Leader asks: ‘‘What will be the result when 
the door slams?” 


On receiving a prize in a foot-race, the 
successful competitor said, ‘‘Gentlemen, I 
have won this cup by the use of my legs; I 
trust I may never lose the use of my legs by 
the use of the cup.” 


*‘Doctor,” said Mrs, Pepper to her pastor, 
‘do you think a little temper is wrong in a 
woman?” ‘‘Certainly not,” replied the gal- 
lantclergyman. ‘‘On the contrary, it isa 
good thing; and she should be careful never 
to lose it.” 


That was a clever boy who, when he was 
given five shillings to dig up his aunt’s gar- 
den, hid a two-shilling piece in it and told 
all the boys in the neighborhood. The next 
morning the ground was pulverized two 
feet deep. 


An exchange speaks of a Philadelphia 
scientist who was much elated on receiving 
an honorary degree from a certain college; 
but who, on looking over the list of others 
who had been similarly honored, felt ‘‘in- 
clined to sue the institution for libel.” 


A Norwich couple who had a pet cat 
which had grown helpless from age, and ex- 
tremely fitty, put it out of its misery by the 
ageucy of chloroform. They buried it in 
the garden and planted a rosebush over its 
remains, The next morning it appeared at 
the door to be Jet in, and had the rosebush 
under its arm. 


A clergyman in the country had a strang- 
er preaching for him one day, and meeting 
his sexton, asked, ‘‘Well, Saunders, how 
did you like the sermon to-day?” “It was 
rather ower plain and simple for me. I like 
thae sermons best that jumbles the joodge- 
ment and confoonds the sense. Ah, Sir, I 
never saw ane that could come up to your- 
sel, at that.” 














A Healthy State, 


People are constantly changing their 
homes from East to West and from North to 
South or vice versa, in search of a healthy 
State. If they would learn to be contented, 
and to use the celebrated Kidney- Wort when 
sick, they would be much better off. The 


whole system can be kept in a healthy state 
by this simple but effectual remedy. See 


large adv. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, the great medicine for the cure of fe- 
male complaints, is the test strengthen- 
er of the back, stomach, nerves, kidneys, 
urinary and genital organs of man and wo- 
manever known. Send for circulars to 
Lydia E. Pinkham, Lynn, Masa. 


Worthless Stuff, 


Not so fast, my friend; if you could see the 
strong, healthy, blooming men, women and 
chidren that have been raised from beds of 
sickness, suffering and almost ‘death, by the 
use of Hop Bitters, you would say ‘‘Glori- 
ous and invaluable remedy’”’ See other col- 
umn.—Philadelphia Press. 


DISEASES CURED 
By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, at 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, 


Mass., by Dr. George 
W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His gen- 
ial disposition, large sympathies, and strong vital 
magnetism, win at once upon his patients, and pe- 
culiarly fit him to treat a class of diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked features. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them, 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in this country. 

Dr. Ruopes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver, 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, has 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recovery at 
his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his life 
was prolonged and made more comfortable by the 
treatment, was gratefully acknowledged by his fami- 
ly, and admitted by his former medical advisers. 
His own opinion of Dr. Ruoves, as e physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by genta for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
KHopEs, and were restored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—a son of the late 
Prof. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to 
Dr. Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that 
even his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs 
were drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of 
the cords; his brain and heart were both affected, 
the latter to such an extent, that you could hear it 
beatin an + Ey room. In fact the boy was 
given over todie by the physicians attending him. 
Finally, as a last resort, his mother brought him to 
Dr. Reopes, andin twelve weeke, under his treat- 
ment, he was entirely cured, and is now in perfect 
health. His cure was regarded by bis relatives as al- 
most miraculous; but the facts, as stated above, are 
too well known to admit of doubt. 























Tnat ripe and profound scholar, Pror. Cavin E. 
Stows8, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr. 
Ruopves, who within a few months’ time restored him 
to perfect health. Prof. Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dr. Raopes, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients, every one of whom have been cured 
by his treatment. 

The Hon. W1111am D. Hooxer, of San Francisco, 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr. Ruopes’ care and treatment, after being 
given up as incurable by many of our most promi- 
nent physicians, both at home and abroad. After 
being under Dx. Raopes’ treatment five months, he 
was restored to health, and returned to his home a 
happy man, 

e might mention hundreds of like casee, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ruopes’ successful treat- 
ment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life, 
call upon Dr. Ruopes, at Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment. 
Business men and ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take treatment, 


DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


Boned with a New Material, 
called Coraline, which is 


ae 


A REWARD OF $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the Cor- 
aline breaks with six 
months’ ordin wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very comfortable, and is 
not affected by cold, 
heat or moisture. 

Price by mail for 
Health or Nursing Cor- 
sets, $1.50; for Coraline 
or Flexible Hip Corsets, 
$1.25, For sale by leading merchants. Bowue of 
worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N.Y. 
MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 
Or LYNN, MASS., 
Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 














HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAW’S 


Vegetable Compound 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation reetores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of besring down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

"For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpaseed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


i ter prr® EY man h 
+ CIDNE WoRT: 
THE ONLY MEDICINE) 


IN EITHER LIOUID OR DEY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 


Ma THE LIVER, THE BOWELS, CO 
\, AND THE EIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 















MME. 
Augusta Healy's 
VEGETABLE 


Have proven a boon to 
thousands of suffering wo- 
men. Lae | are prepared especially for, and if used 
as directed, never fail to cure the most obstinate 
Misplacements, Ovarian Troubles and Chronic Weak- 
nesses, 80 common to the best of the sex. All letters 
are answered by a skilful Female Physician. Pills 
sold by druggists, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
$1.00 per box; six boxes, $5.00. Send for pamphlet 
and list of cured. Address, 


H. F. THAYER & CO. 


13 TEMPLE PLACE, . BOSTON, MASS. 





eMARSTOy 


— a 
SB) DINING ROOMS 


FOR 


LADIES x GENTLEME) 


23 T029 BRATTLE St 
© BOSTON e 











ee 
IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F: t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric Va Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Alithe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 








. YOUR OWN RUGS 


Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any 
lady can make them from rags or yarn at a trifling 
expense. Great profits,permanent business to agents. 
Circular for stamp. E. 8. FROST & CO., 22 Tre- 











mont Row, Boston, Mase. 


Because we allow these great organs to 
become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 
humorsare therefore forced into the biood 
that shouldbe expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT | 


WILL SURELY CURE 
IY KMONEY DISEASES, 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY fj 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organa and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
A Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
A Why frightened over disordered Kidneyst P§ 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 


sf Use KIDNEY-WORTand rejoice in health.  f 


Itis putupin Dry Vegetable ¥orm, in tin 
cans ohe package of which makes six quarts of 
re Also in Liquid Form, very Concen- 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. A 


(rit acts with equal officiency iu either form. 
¢ GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 + 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BUR‘ING. ON, VT. Y 
9 ee 


— a= 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 








Sew 





[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manafac 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnishe 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place , 
And ladies furnishing stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 


manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . Boston 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D.. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office ho “ . Mey 
oe ce are from 10 4. u. to 4 7. © dafly 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRI 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


treated constitutionally and inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric felts eek 











be estimated too high! cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheu: » Neuralgia, Tom Pa- 
ralysis, The Doctor's methods of treating 


Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 


nently su |e 
The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 


ters, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
area specific for deep-seated inflamation wherever 
located in the bray and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig¢ stion, 
Paia in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hyginic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbili Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they are the only 8 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the only 
clasps that does not cut the hose. Syringes 
Rubber Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn, ly25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SH=XES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Pritv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 8 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. is Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
TT pam | examination and to furnish a e 

p course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean 
I. T. TALBOL, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. ly 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warran to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 

















to order. 





Cireslars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fu 


Direction for Measuremerncs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddrees. 


LADIES? FURNISHING GOODS in in- 


proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 


from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


| CD ., 
ANNIE T. FOGG 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 
























HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PUREST AND Best MEDICAL QUALI- 
TIES OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of theStomach, Bowels, Blood, 
Liver, Kidneys, ae Oe ee Ner- 
ess! pecially 

7 emale Complaints. 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or 
help, < for apything impure or injurious 
found in them, 












Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and try 
thent before you sleep. Take neo other. 


D I.C. is an absolute and Irresistible cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and 
narcotics. 


SEND FoR CIRCULAR, 







All above sold droggtate, 
Hop Bitters Mfg. Co., Tosbetes, N. Y., & Toronto, Ont, 
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Tue Pageant AND OruEeR Poems. By 
Christifia G. Rossetti. Roberts Bros. 
Price $1.25. 


Miss Rossetti’s new volume of poems will 
be. eagerly welcomed. Many of us have 
long known the author as one of the most 
original and charming of modern English 
poetesses. Her poems are quaint, devout 
and mystical; generally sad, and often 
weird in their oddity. Though marred by 
occasional harshness and obscurity, they are 
sui generis, and command attention not only 
or ets merit but also by their singularity. 

metres are often curious and uncommon, 
but the rhythm is almost always musical. 
This last volume consists largely of sonnets. 
Miss Rossetti and her brother are among 
the few modern English poets who have 
written really good sonnets. Here is one: 


He only cannot utter yea or 

In auy voice accustomed to our ear; 

He only cannot make his face appear 
And turn the sun back on our owed day. 

The dead may be around us, dear and dead; 
The unforgotten dearest dead may be 
Watching us. with unslumbering eyes and heart, 
Brimfal 0! words which cannot yet be said, 
Brimful of knowledge they may not impart, 
Brimful of love for you and love for me.” 

The affection for all small wild creatures 
which was so apparent in her former poems 
is manifest n in “‘An Old World Thick- 
et.” 

Awake or sleeping (for I know not which) 

I was Or was not mazed within a wood 

Where every mother-bird brought up her brood 

Safe in some |} niche 

Of oak or ash, of cypress or of beech, 

Of silvery aspen trembling delicately, 

Of plane or warmer-tin sycamore, 

Of elm that dies in secret from the core, 

Of ivy weak and free, 

Of pines, of all green lofty things that be. 

Therein I eat me down; for wherefore walk? 

And closed mine eyes; for wherefore see or hear? 
Alas, I had no shutter to mine ear, 
And could not shun the talk 
Of all rejoicing creatures far or near. 
Without my will I hearkened and I heard 
store oF bposy t forI ped not Tin alten 
n no! music changed its H 
Bird c to answer bird, ’ ‘ 
And every wind sighed softiy if it stirred. 
The wood, and every creature of the wood, 
Seemed meomins with me in an undertone; 
Soft scattered chirpi and a windy moan, 
Trees sam where they # 
And shiv , Showed compassion for my mood. 
o + + * . . * 
Then I looked up. The wood lay ina glow 
From golden sunset and from ruddy sky; 
The sun had stooped to earth,though once so high; 
Had stooped to earth, in slow, 
Warm, dying loveliness brought near and low. 
While 0 te the sun a gazing moon 
Pat on cop ky for her pane by 
Kindling her luminous coldness to its noon 
As his great splendor set; 
One only star made up her train as yet. 
Each twig was tipped with gold,each leaf was edged 
And veined with gold from the gold-flooded west; 
Each mother-bird, and mate-bird, and unfledged 
Nestling, and curious nest, 
Displayed a gilded moss or beak or breast. 
And filing poseetalty between the trees, 
Having the moon behind them, and the sun 
Full in their meek mild faces, walked at ease 
A homeward flock, at peace 
With one another and with every one, 
And bleating, one or other, many or few, 
Journeying together toward the sunlit west; 
Mild face by face, and woolly breast by breast, 
Patient, sunbrightened too, 
till journeying toward the sunset and their rest. 


We have been betrayed into quoting at 
some length; but Miss Rossetti has ae 
been a favorite with us. Those who are not 
already familiar with her poetry have a 
pleasure in store for them. 


THe SHAKESPEARE PHRASE Book. 
John Bartlett. Little, Brown & @o. 
To the untiring industry and research of 

the author of “Familiar Quotations,” we 

now owe a new and valuable compilation 
of Shakespearean phrases. It is a hand- 
somely bound 16mo of 1034 pages, com- 
pactly yet clearly printed. The author 
says: “It is intended to be an index of the 
phraseology of Shakespeare; a concordance 
of phrases rather than of words. Its plan 
is to take every sentence from his dramatic 
works which contains an important thought, 
with so much of the context as preserves 
the sense, and to put each sentence under 
its principal words, arranged in alphabet- 
ical order.’”” Thus the reader can find any 
passage he is in search of at once, if he can 
remember a single important word in the 
sentence. Such a book is invaluable to 
students of Shakespeare, as well as a boon 
to all who are curious in quotations. It an- 
swers the purpose of a Shakespeare con- 
cordance, without being so unwieldy and 
cumbrous. The text of Messrs. Clark and 

Wright has been followed, with the excep- 

tion of the change of the final ‘‘’d” to ‘‘ed.” 

At the end of the book, comparative read- 

ings are given from the texts of Dyce, 

Knight, Singer, Staunton, and Richard 

Grant White. 


By 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Man's Origin and Destiny.” By Pro- 
fessor J. P. Lesley. Geo. H. Ellis. 

“Country By-Ways.” By Sarah O. Jew- 
ett. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“My First Holiday, or Letters Home 
from Colorado, Utah and California.” By 
Caroline H. Dall. Roberts Bros. 

“The Man Jesus.” By John W. Chad- 
wick. Roberts Bros. 

“Massachusetts in the Woman Suffrage 
Movement.” By Harriet H. Robinson. 
Roberts Bros. 

“Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Life, Writ- 
ings and Philosophy.” By Geo. W. Cooke, 


Osgood & Co. 
'A New Form of Nervous Disease, and 


Essay on Erythroxylon Coca.” By W. 8. 
Searle, M.D. Fords, Howard & Hurlbut, 


. Y. 

“After Dogmatic Theology, What?” By 
Giles B. Stebbins. Colby & Rich. 

“The Norway Musical Album.” Edited 
by Auber Forestier and Rasmus B. Ander- 
son. Ditson & Co. 

Frances Power Cobbe’s, ‘“‘Duties of Wo- 
ry Paper covers, 25c. Geo. H. Ellis 


“The Beer Question.” By A. M. Powell, 


National Temperance Publication House, 
58 Reade street, New York. 

¢ ll Answered.” By J Park- 
er, D. D. 1. K. Funk & Co.,N. Y. 


“The Fate of Madame La Tour.” A 
story of Great Salt Lake, by Mrs.A. G. Pad- 
docx. Lockwood and Brooks. 


‘Five Little Peppers and How They 
Grew.” By M Sidney. Illustrat- 
ed. D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1.50. 


‘BUSINESS NOTES. 


Buy your blacking at Tuttle’s, ladies, and 
secure the finest gloss. 

H. 8. Ingalls and Co. 26 a Place, 
advertise French Millinery of all descrip- 
tions. 


Bar rett’s dye-house has an old-time repu- 
tation for good work in their way of cleans- 
ing, dyeing and renovating. 


Rug-making is an art by itself now-a-days. 
Ladies will find Turkish petvrne in great 
variety at E. 8. Frost’s in Tremont Row. 


The superb pictures in the windows of 
Notman & Campbell on Park street, speak 
oe themselves as triumphs of photographic 
skill. 











At J. C. White’s, 10 Bromfield street, 
ladies will find a fascinating array of Japan- 
ese novelties, silk ornaments, Christmas 
cards etc. 


Miss Ballard’s millinery rooms are full of 
artistic and beautiful creations, and ladies 
may be sure that bonnets bought under her 
direction will enhance beauties and obscure 
defects. 


Good housekeepers will be glad to know 
of the Cambridge Laundry, where all kinds 
of laundering can be done at short notice 
by sending post card. 


Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. advertise 
new editions of Plutarch, the valuable 
Shakspeare Phrase Book by Bartlett, and 
other attractive volumes. 


See advertisement of Cushman’s in Tem- 
ple Place, where there isa brilliant and 
extensive assortment of goods for ladies’ 
—, selected with great care forthe Fall 
trade. 


Let all our friends who love bright blos- 
soms and trailing vines look in at the floral 
bower of Miss Newman,corner of Bowdoin 
and Beacon streets, They will be sure to 
go again. , 


Roberts Brothers publish a new red-line 
edition of Miss Ingelow’s poems, and of 
Miss Alcott’s works, with many holiday 
books that will be delightful presents for 
the little ones. 


Ginn, Heath & Co., make a specialty of 
Shakspeare publications, and their adver- 
tisement shows high commendations for 
their latest issue, the ‘‘Hudson’s Harvard 
Shakspeare.” 


The attention of the public has been 
prominently directed toward the Lowell 
Carpet Co. lately, on account of the treasu- 
ry department adopting Lowell Brussels as 
the standard, to be used by the United 
States government in preference to any oth- 
er make. And at this very time Messrs. 
John H. Pray, Sons & Co., who secured the 
contract, are engaged in filling it. It is 
certain that the government never received 
fuller value for their money than in the 
Lowell carpets now being furnished by 
Messrs. Pray & Co. Until within a few 
years so much prejudice existed in favor of 
English carpets that it was difficult to sell 
the American at the same price as the im- 

orted; now, thanks to home capital and 
industry, the Lowell carpets are the stand- 
ard American fabric, and have no superior 
in the world. So popular have they become, 
that many inferior grades and makes of 
carpets are sold as the genuine, when they 
cost very much less than the real Lowell, 
and are worth infinitely less to the consum- 
er. Asthe largest distributor of Lowell 
carpets in this country. Messrs. John H. 
Pray, Sons & Cu. wish to put themselves on 
record as advocating, recommending and 

aranteeing carpets of the Lowell manu- 
acture for the past twenty-five years. This 
has been their stand from the first piece of 
oods ever sold by them up to the present 
ay, and they,have seen no reason to re- 
ret their course. A very fine exhibit of 
owell, Wilton and Brussels can be seen in 
Messrs. Pray’s immense show windows 
during the coming week. It is an exhibition 
well worth a trip ? Washington street (op- 
posite the Adams House) to look upon. The 
new patterns are finely displayed, and the 
shading and colors are brilliantly illuminat- 
ed in the evening by the electric light. 








Ponder on these Truths, 

Kidney-Wort is nature’s remedy for kid- 
ney and liver diseases, piles and constipa- 
tion. 

Sediment or mucus in the urine is a sure 
indication of disease. Take Kidney- Wort. 

Torpid liver and kidneys poison the blood. 
Kidney-Wort revives them and cleanses the 
system. 

Headache, bilious attacks, dizziness, and 
~ t+ appetite are cured by Kidney-Wort. 

adv. 





Is it Possible 

that a remedy made of such common, sim- 
ple plants as Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, Dan- 
delion, &c., make so many and such mar- 
velous and wonderful cures as Hop Bitters 
do? It must be, for when old and young, 
rich and poor, Pastor and Doctor, Lawyer 
and Editor, all testify to having been cured 
by them, we must believe and doubt no 
longer. See other column.— Post. 


* SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club.—Members 
are informed that tickets for the coming year will be 
ready at 5 Park street on and after October 20; and 
they will confer a fayor by procuring them early. 

















Wanted.—Pupils in studies preparatory for Col- 





lege or Institute of or in other branches. 
Refers to Prof. Maria and Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body. Address.C.M.8. Office Woman's Journal. 


Ss for W -—At the 
areey, Ween rere 





rooms omen’ 
Union, 157 Tremont at 3 P. M., Oct. 3. Speak- 
= a Sibylla Bailey. Subject, “Music.””" Women 





The Evening Schoel of Elocution, 5 
Boston, Room 1, Clara we 


street, ’ Gamwell 
ner, instructor, has re-opened for the season. Pri. 
onl 40° Friday eteatens trees 6 
on 
to 7 o'clock, Communications by mail promptly an- 
Bw fo 





To Let,—To ladies only—first class rooms for 
1 ng—in residerce facing the Boston Common. 
Address, Steadfast, Woman’s Journal office. 


Dr. L. HM. Boortns lectures before the Ladies’ 
Fhycietogical Institute Thursday afternoon, in Wes- 
leyan Hall, 36 Bromfield st., Nov. 3, on “The Wound 
and Sickness of the late President Garfield.” La- 
dies and gentlemen invited. 


Little, Brown & Company's 
LATEST BOOKS. 


New edition of Plutarch. 


Pluatareh’s Lives. Clough’s Translation. With 
a Life of Plutarch. In three 8vo volumes, contain- 
ing nearly 2500 pages, with the same large type as 
that of the edition in five volumes. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, and put upinabox. Price $6.00. 


Uniform with the above. 
Plutarch’s Essays. With a preface by the 
Rev, ANDRBW P. PEABODY, and Introduction 
by RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Cloth. $3.00. 


Grimm’s Goethe. The Life and Times of 
Goethe. By HERMAN GRIMM. Translated with 














the author’s approval, by Miss 8. H. ADAMS. 
With en introduction by he author, for the Amer- 
ican edition. Portrait. Second edition. Crown 


8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 


Ideality in Physical Sciences. By BEN- 
JAMIN PIERCE. 12mo. Cloth. With a steel 
portrait. $1.75. 

Contents.—I. Ideality in Science; II. Cosmogony; 
Ill, From Nebula to Star; IV. Planet, Comet, an 
Meteor; V. The Cooling of the Earth and Sun; VI. 
Potentiality.— Appendix. 





254 Washington Street. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 

Mail posta! for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 

ublic laundry practically at Jeet own door, making 
ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


THE LADIES’ BLACKING, 


Bepressty made for Ladies’ and Children’s fine Boots 
and Shoes. For sale by Messrs. HENRY H. TUT- 
TLE & CO., No. 435 Washington Street, Sole Agent 
for Boston. 


Miss M. BALLARD, 


French Millinery, 


5 Temple Pliace, Boston, 


Room 4, Mourning orders promptly attended to. 


Safe Investment, 


THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


of Des Moines, Iowa, offers for sale at par and ac- 
crued interest, coupon bonds or debentares, in sums 
of $200 and upwards, bearing six per cent. interest 
— semi-annually, at the Chemical Nationa 

ank, New York. These debentures are secured b 
mortgages on improved real estate, and are as safe 
and convenient as Government Bonds. 

The paid-up capital of the IOWA LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY is $250,000, and its ten years of 
successful business, during which time it has invest- 
ed over $5,000,000, gives it a claim to public confi- 
dence. The closest investigation is invited, and full 
particulars, with responsible references, will be fur- 
nished on application. Address, 

C, E. FULLER, 7reas. 














Des Moines, Iowa. 


Hudson's Harvard Shakespeare 


Has just been completed, and we offer the latest and 
the best edition of SHAKESPEARE’S COM- 
PLETE WORKS published in this country, 
handsomely printed on fine tinted paper, and bound 
neatly in a variety of styles, in ten and twenty vol- 
ume editions, ranging in price from $20 to $90. 
This edition should not be confounded with Hud- 
son’s “University” edition, published about thirty 
years ago. 

We have also issued twenty-three of the plays, ex- 
purgated, each in an elegant volume by itself, for use 
in schools and classes. 


PHILADELPHIA, 222 W. Washington Sq. 

I scarcely know how I can better show my high 
appreciation of this noble edition, with its nappy 
mingle of iliustration, explanation. and keen, subtle, 
sympathizing criticism, than by placing it whera 

nglish and German scholars can have free access 
to it, and learn from it the weaith of love and learn- 
ing which in this country is dedicated to Shakes- 
peare. I remain, respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 

May 17, 1881. 





ZANESVILLE, O. 
The completion of your beautiful ‘Harvard Shakes- 
peare”’ gives me a fitting at mbar to congratulate 
you on its production. Having carefully read every 
word as it came from the press, I have earned the 
right to say that it isa noble and admirable edition 
in every respect, and could I have but one Shakes- 
peare, whether to take up for an hour’s enjoyment 
or for the purpose of close and critical study, I would 

at once select the “Harvard.” 
JOSEPH CROSBY. 


GINN, HEATH & CO., 
13 TREMONT PL., . ° BOSTON. 
$5 tp $20 ht Xainnstnssoy s conus 
land, Maine. 
Harvard University Examination 
FOR WOMEN. 

(WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION.) 

The Ainth examination will be held in Cambridge, 
New York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, beginning 
June 29, 1882. The examination willbe the same as 


that for entrance to the college, but any candidate 
may substitute French and German for Greek. 








Those who s this examination and receive a cer- 
tificate will be entitled to enter the courses given to 
women by the Professors of Harvard University. 


This certificate may also be presented at Vassar and 
Smith Colleges, as equivalent for examination in the 
studies, preparatory or collegiate, covered by it, and 
at Wellesley College for entrance examination, deci- 
sion for advanced studies being given upon eee. 
tion. For information, address secre of local 
committee, Burnside, Beverly Farms, Mass, 


END 15 cente to Miss A. C. Clay, Piermont, Graf. 
ton Co.,N.H.,and get one of the New Emery Bags. 








Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ 
New Books. 


Massachusetts in the Woman 
Suffrage Movement, 


= HARRIET H. ROBINSON. 16mo, gloth, 


My First Holiday; or, Letters 


Home. 


Sketches of a Trip to Colorado and California. By 
CAROLINE H. DALL. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Jean Ingelow’s Poems, 


“T tly wish that Messrs. Roberts Brothers 
might have the exclusive right to publish my books 
in America. I consider that enlightened nations, as 
well as individuals, onght to recognize the right of 
authors, both to power over and to property in their 
works,”’—Jean ow. 

New Red-Line Household Edition. Revised and 
enlarged by the addition of many new Poems not to 
be found in any editions but those bearing our im- 
print as publishers. One large handsome 12mo vol- 
ume, cones ® fine steel portrait of Mies Ingelow. 
With red-line border, gilt edge, and cover stamped 
in black and gold. Price, $1.25. 


Louisa M. Alcott’s Works. 


A New Edition of the famous “Little Women” 
Series. Printed on | paper, with new illustra- 
tions, and in uniform bindings of new and tastefal 
design printed in black, red and gold. Each volume 
is complete in itself. The books comprising this set 
are as follows, viz.: Little Women, Little Men, Eight 
Cousins; Under the Lilacs, An Old-fashioned Girl, 
Hospital Sketches, Rose in Bloom, Jack and Jill. 

: arge 16mo volumes, in a handsome box. Price 


$1 
Songs of Seven. 


By JEAN INGELOW. A new and beautiful edition 

of this favorite domestic poem, with 35 i’lustrations, 

drawn and engraved expresely for the work. The 

artists have nepee conceived the very spirit of the 

poem, and the is sure to be the gem of Holiday 

ne < One handsome small quarto volume. 
ce, $2. 


Mammy Tittleback and Her 
Family. 


A true Story of Seventeen Cats. By H. H., author 
of “Bits of Talk,’ “Bite of Travel,” “Nelly’s Silver 
Mine,” “Letters from a Cat," etc. With illustrations 
by Addie Ledyard. Uniform with “Letters froma 
Cat.” Small quarto. Price, $1.25, 


Cross Patch; 


Little Tommy Tucker; Hark! Hark!; Miss Jane; The 
Old Woman Who lived in the Shoe; Simple Simon. 
Adapted from the Myths of *‘Mother Goose.” By 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, author of “What Katy Did,” 
“The New Year’s Bargain,” “‘A ee Lily,” 
_ yebright ”* etc. With 45 illustrations by Ellen 
Oakford. Square l6mo. Price, $1.50 


Stories of Adventure, 


Told by Adventurers. Collected and Edited by E. E. 
Hale. Uniform with “Stories of War” and ‘Stories 
of the Sea.”” 16mo. Price, $1. 


Mrs. Overtheway’s Remem- 
brances, 


~ | JULIANA HORATIA EWING, author of “Jan 
of the Windmill,” “Six to Sixteen,’’ “We and the 
World,” etc. With 10 illustrations by J. A. Pasquier 
and J. Wolf. 16mo. Price, 1.25, 





Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 


Roberts Brothers, 
BOSTON. 


Cushman’s, 
FORMERLY CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


37 & 39 Temple Place. 





Our friends and customers are invited to an inspec- 


tion of our FALL STOCK. 


Every department is now complete with goods of 
our own importation, which have been selected with 
the greatest care, and are especially suited to FIRST- 
CLASS TRADE. 

Prices will be found remarkably low for our high 


standard of goods! 


Cushman. 


DANNER 
Revolving Book Case 


Gives largest capacity in smallest space. 100 to 500 
books at hand without rising. The most convenient 
Book Case for Office, Study or Library. Send for 
Catalogue, 
EADERS' & WRITERS’ ECONOMY CO., 
29 Franklin street. 


ELOCUTION, 


DRAMATIC ACTION, 
And Physical Culture. 











After sixteen years of successful experience in 
peoenng Elocation and Physical Culture, Mies L. 
W. DREW desires to announce to the public and her 
former patrons, that, with increased facilities, at 


No. 25 WINTER ST., SUITE 17, 


she will receive pupils in every department of Elocu- 
tion. Any one wishing to prepare for the s will 
receive special instruction: Special attention will 
also be given to the improvement of the physique. 
By her systematic and careful training, drooping 
forms become erect, and the movements of the body 
are rendered graceful. The system adopted by her 
notonly gives beauty to the form, but strengthens 
and invigorates the whole system. Delicate children 
will be received for thirty minutes or less. according 
to their strength. Stammering, lisping. and other 
vocal defects permanently removed. iss DREW 
refers to teachers, public singers and kers. Les- 
sons can be arranged for any hour of the day that 
will suit patrons, Office hours from 2 to 6 P. M 
Use elevator. 


H. S, INGALLS & CO, 


Successors to 
Joun K. C. SLEEPER. 


French Millinery, 


26 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


$ a week in your own town. Termsand $5 out 
6%: free. Address H, HatztxetT & Co., Port 
> ne. 











Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic 
Association. 


“Old Mechanics’ Fair.” 


Huntington avenue and West Newton street, oppo- 
sit the Coliseum Grounds, Boston, Mass. 








Make No Mistake! 


LET VISITORS BE SURE THEY GET INTO 
THE “OLD MECHANICS’ FAIR,” THUS SAVING 
GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT, and they will see— 


A full Machinery Hall; all the Electrical Appliances, 
including the Union Switch and Signal Co.'s min- 
jature railway; a superb Art Gallery; a Military 
and Colonial Museum; a Chatarac and Floral Pyr- 
amid; an immense Camera-Obscura; a large de- 
partment of Ladies’ Embroidery and Needlework; 
rooms filled with costly Ceramics; and, in short, a 
Thousand Attractive Novelties. 

GILMORE’S FAMOUS BAND will give a Choice 
Concert every afternoon and evening, next week. 

Open from 9 A. M.to10 P. M. Doors closed for 
entrance at 9.45 P. M. 

Admission 50 cents; children under 14 years of age 
25 cents. No other fees for accommodations. The 
national coin theticket of admission. Change made 
at the entrances. 


Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE Co., Pa. 


Students of the several cl are requested to as- 
eemble at the Chestnut Grove House, in Media, near 
the railroad station, at the times stated below, when 
books will be given out and studies resumed at once. 
Leave Philadelphia at 2.30 P.M. Seniors and Jun- 
iors, th day, the 6th inst.; Sophomores and Fresh- 
men, 6th day, the 7th inst.; College Puapenseety. 2d 
day, the 10th inst.; Class A, 3d day, the 11th inst.; 
Classes B and C, 4th day, the 12th inst. Students are 
requested to observe carefully the above times of 
return, that the college and schoo! may be reorgan- 
ized without confusion or unnecessary delay. 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. 


Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
no superior, “The Oread,’’ giving particulars sent 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The thirty.second Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6, 1881, in the new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospi 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthope- 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of tures, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Winter \ are free (except 
for expense of material) to all matriculants of the 
year. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
North College Avenue and 2ist Street, Philadelphia. 


School of Elocution & Expression 


Offers the best advantages in the specialities of its 
department. Fall term opens Oct. 5th, 1881. Pri- 
vate pupils received after Sept. 21, 1881. 

For particulars address ANNIE BARIGHT, Prin- 


cipal 
P , St., Boston, Mass. 

















Place, B 


Woman's Medical College:Chicago 


The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Sprin 
term commences about March 1 and continues 1 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course ofstudy 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to 
contiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M. D., Secretary. 


Miss M. 8. NEWMAN, 
FLORIST. 


Special inducements offered to 
regular supplies of Flowers for the 
Cor, Bowdoin St, 


oe SD Senses She Con, Bow 
FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists Materials. 


Novelties for Decoration; also, a complete 
line of Designs and Heliday Cards, 


87 Cornhill, Boston. 
CHAS, J. EDMANDS, 


DEALER IN 


Artists’ Materials, 


No, 4 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


Guilmette System. 


Mrs. J. D, MILLER, 


A thorough exponent of the Guilmette System of 
vocal technique and respiratory exercise, will take a 
limited number of pupils at 7 Hamilton place, 


Room 10. 12to6, 


Ladies. 


We are now prepared to color and refinish your 
Straws, Felts and Beaver Hats and Bonnets in the 
best possible manner at THE BLEACHERY, 5385 
Washington Street, opposite R. H. White & Co. All 
the new fall styles now ready. B.C. STINSON, 

Manager. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO’8 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington 8t., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


Student Note Books 
20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 


STERESCOPIC VIEWS. 
VIEWS, ETC 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 
7 SCHOOL ST BOSTON. 
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eason. 
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